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A Christian is not his own, but Christ’s. A Chris- 
tian ought therefore not to regard himself as an 
example-so much as he ought to regard himself as 
the exemplifier of Christ. So plainly ought he to 
evidence the Christ-life that persons will think less of 
saying “ That is Mr. A’s way,” than of simply point- 
ing to Mr. A, and saying, “That is Christ’s way.” 
He is the best exemplar who best exemplifies Him 
whom he has taken as his own example. 


Only he who is familiar with the whole Bible has 
any true conception of the wonderfulness of the Bible 
asa whole. He who knows the Bible chiefly through 
its more widely known passages, knows that it contains 
passages of rare beauty and power. He who knows 
the Bible through and through knows that its least 
known portions are ‘as full of evidence of its divine 
authorship as are those portions which have given it 
its chiefest reputation before the world. 


All good work is costly work. He who wants to 
do good work must be willing to do hard work, and 
to put himself into his work without regard to its cost 
of time and strength. Even so simple a matter as 


Kiss Sunday School Times. To refer to it as The Times 


siderateness of others; costs many a struggle with one’s 
self, and many‘anyeut of self-denial. It is of no use 
for one to saythav-it is not in his nature to be cheer- 
ful and kindl¥s1The truth in his case is, that he is 
not willing to be at the cost of making himself cheer- 
ful and kindly. We could have a great many more 
good things than we have, and we could do a great 
many more good things than we do, if only we were 
willing to be at the cost of such having and doing. 


A newspaper is entitled to its identity. If it is 
worth speaking of at all, it is worth mentioning by 
its full name. The Sunday School Times is The 


or as The S. S. Times is as misleading as it is shift- 
less. In the city of Philadelphia there is The Times, 
and there is The Sunday Times; neither of which is 
The Sunday School Times, but either of which might 
be included under the title The Times. Nor does 
the liability to confusion stop here. Recently the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times was called to 
account for a personal paragraph credited in the 
columns of another paper to “The S. 8. Times.” 
Inquiry proved that the paper referred to was The 
Sea Side Times. The Sunday School Times uses no 
mere initials in its mention of other papers, any more 
than it refers to societies and associations as the 
8. P. C. K., the S. P. C. A, the S. P. C. C, the 
W.CT.U, the CQL68& C, the Y¥. M CG A, 
the A. 8. S. U., the W. B. F. M., or the Y. P.S. C. E. 
It will be glad if its contemporaries treat it in the 
same manner. 


To provide is, in its root meaning, to foresee. Provi- 
dence is our unlimited and infallible foreseer. The 
actions of the man who’ can see farthest ahead are 
not likely to be fully understood by the man whose 
range of vision is shorter. Infinitely less likely, and 
equally unimportant, is it that men should under- 
stand each new turn of events in the Divine plan. 
It is not necessary that we should understand the 
compounding of a physician’s prescription in order 
to get its benefit; much less is it necessary that we 
should know the reasons for God’s providences in 
order to get the spiritual benefit which may be found 
in them just by its seeking. Yet how common it is 
to hear a professing Christian, who has been over- 
whelmed with sudden sorrow, say, “I cannot under- 
stand why this should have been sent to me.” But 
if he rebels againgt, the chastening hand because he 
cannot see anyifreaspn for such providence, let him 
also remember? ‘that, if he cannot understand his 
adversity, not legs'ean he understand his prosperity. 
If there is no apparent reason for his being specially 
afflicted, neither wag. there any apparent reason for 
his being specially free from affliction. If it is per- 
mitted to others to be light-hearted when we are 
heavy-hearted, so was it permitted to us to be light- 
hearted when others were heavy-hearted. If it 
requires a great exercise of faith to accept our adver- 
sity as just, and merciful, and wisely ordered, it 
ought to require not less of an exercise of faith to 
accept our prosperity as wisely ordered, and merciful, 
and just. God is always Providence; and he is quite 
as much our provider when he sends us want, and 
sends us sorrow, as whén he sends us plenty and sends 
sends us joy. We must accept the sorrow; shall we 





appearing cheerful before others, or as showing con- 


the Lord provide, and man refuse the riches of his 
provision ? 


To do one thing at a time is a wise method of 

doing, but to do only one thing all the time is a most 

unwise method of doing. Concentrating one’s powers 

on the work of the hour, or of the moment, one has 

his highest efficiency in and for that work for the 

time being. But an unintermitted strain on the 

powers in one and the same direction for an extended 

period of time, would tend to render one ineffective 

even in that one direction; hence a change of work 

is desirable as a means of success in work ; and, more- 

over, such a change is necessary in view of the in- 

evitable variety of demands on one’s time and energies, 

in this world as it iss A change of work must be a 

complete change, or it is no change at all. Thesame 
concentration of power which was shown on the one 
work must be shown on the other work in order te 
the best doing of the new work—which for the time 
being is the only work worth living for. This con- 
centration first on one work and then on another work 
involves an utter letting alone of the one while the 
other is put foremost. Therefore it is that the higher 
efficiency of a worker is gained through his turning 
away at the right moment from the work for which 
alone he seemed to be living only the moment before, 
Taking hold of one’s work at the right time with 
wholeness of being is a mark of rare ability. Letting 
go of one’s work at the right time with wholeness of 
being is a mark of quite as rare ability. The ability 
both to take hold and to let go with like wholeness of 
being is a mark of rarest ability. He is the master 
man who can change rapidly and entirely from one 
thing to another without ever carrying the burden of 
one work into the sphere of another work. So it 
comes to pass that in learning’ how to take hold of 
our work aright, we must learn also how to let go 
of our work aright. 





CAUTION IN MAKING FRIENDSHIPS. 


The higher a man’s conception is of the value and 
the sacredness of friendship, the greater will be his 
caution in entering into a friendship. And, con- 
versely, the readier a man is to enter into friend- 
ships, the lower is his conception of the value and the 
sacredness of friendship. Caution in making friend- 
ships is, indeed, an essential quality of a man who is 
capable of being a true and an unswerving friend. 

He who sees little difference between “ friendliness ” 
and “friendship,” and who counts as his friends all 
his more intimate acquaintances with whom he is on 
amicable terms, is not likely to be over-cautious in 
adding one or more to the list of his friends. Rejoic- 
ing already in his 

“ Dear five hundred friends,” 
he is readiest to welcome a new companion with the 
greeting: “A sudden thought strikes me; let us 
swear an eternal friendship.” But he who realizes 
that a true friendship is one of the rarest and most 
precious of earth’s treasures, and that 
“A friend is worth all hazards we can run,” 

will naturally hesitate before he decides that such a 
treasure is actually within his reach, and that the 
time has come for him to run the risks and to pay 





refuse the good gift that lies in that sorrow? Shall 


the price of its possessing. ‘Because a friendship holds 
so high a place in his esteeming, he considers well the 
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responsibility of making a new friendship, with all 
the possibilities of its involving. 

It is true that the highest conception of friendship 
is in being a friend, rather than in having a friend ; 
therefore, in a sense, it is ourselves, rather than our 
friends, whe are on trial for, and in, such a friend- 
ship, Hence, in this light, it is unworthy of a noble 
mind to gay : 

“No friend’s a friend till he shall prove a friend;” 
or to act on the selfish suggestion : 

“Friends are like melons, Shall I tell you why? 
To find one good, you must a hundred try.” 
But before we can say that it is worthy of ourselves 
to be unreservedly and self-forgetfully the friend of 
another, we have need to be sure that that other is 
worthy of this devotion on our part. Friendliness 
may rightly be shown with but little caution; but 
when it comes to being a “friend,” in its best and 
highest sense, to one toward whom we have before 
been friendly,—then it is that caution isa duty. In 
order to be a true friend, a true man must see in the 
one to whom he is a friend that to which he can look 
up as worthy of his admiration and respect. There 
is, indeed, an element of reverence in all true friend- 
ship. Whatever lack there be in other particulars, 
there must be some quality, or some phase of per- 
sonality, in the loved one, which commands this rev- 
erence on the part of him who gives his friendship, or 
who gives himself as a friend. And in order to be 
sure that that which seems worthy of reverence is a 
reality, rather than a show on the part of the other, 
or a fancy in our own mind, we have need to delib- 
erate while deliberation is yet proper; for when the 


decision is once made intelligently, it ought to be’ 


counted as made without the possibility of revocation. 


As in the case of entering the married state, or of: 


choosing one’s life-profession, the very fact that it is 
reckoned as once for all intensifies the importance of 
the preliminary deliberation. And he who will be 
truest when he has decided on the line of his action will, 
beforehand, weigh most carefully the reasons for and 
against that line of action. Seneca, the wise, empha- 
sized this truth when he said: “ After friendship it is 
confidence ; before friendship it is judgment.” And 
this aphorism of friendship has been paraphrased by 
many a writer since the days of Seneca; as it deserves 
to be held in the memory by every one who is or who 
would be a friend. Quarles amplified it to read: 
“ Deliberate long before thou consecrate a friend ; and 
when thy impartial judgment concludes him worthy 
of thy bosom, receive him joyfully and entertain him 
wisely ; impart thy secrets boldly, and mingle thy 
thoughts with his; he is thy very self, and use him so. 
If thou firmly thinkest him faithful, thou makest him 
so.” Young gives it another form: 

“Deliberate in all things with thy friend. 

But since friends grow not thick on ev'ry bough, 

Nor ev’ry friend unrotten at the core; 

First, on thy friend, delib’rate with thyself; 

Pause, ponder, sift; not eager in the choice, 

Nor jealous of the chosen; fixing, fix. 

Judge before friendship, then confide till death.” 
And Shakespeare re-echoes its teaching in the coun- 
sel of Polonius to his son Laertes: 

“Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledged comrade.” 

It is possible for a friendship to be formed in youth, 
and to continue with growing power through all the 
years of maturer life, On the other hand, one who 
is capable of the best and truest friendship may have 
been misled, by a childhood companionship, into the 
belief that an attractive but ignoble comrade is 
worthy to command from him that loving reverence 
which is essential to the permanency of a noble 
friendship. In the growth of the truer man, in a 
case like this, the untrue one may have to be left 
behind because the true one is true, and therefore cannot 
look up to the one who is essentially untrue. It is not 
that a real friendship has here failed; but it is that a 
seeming friendship has here proved to be not a real 
friendship. The period of the seeming friendship 





has been the season of cautious deliberating over the 
question of deciding on a real friendship. Cowper 
brings out this thought with an explicitness that all 
can understand : 

“ Besides, school friendships are not always found, 

Though fair in promise, permanent and sound: 

The most disinterested and virtuous minds, 

In early years connected, time unbinds ; 

New situations give a different cast 

Of habit, inclination, temper, taste ; 

And he that seem’d our counterpart at first, 

Soon shows the strong similitude reversed. 

Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 

And make mistakes for manhood to reform, 

Boys are at best but pretty buds tinblown, 

Whose scent and hues are rather gu ’d than known; 

Each dreams that each is just Whiat e appears, 

But learns his error in maturer years, 

When disposition like a sail unfyrl’d, . 

Shows all its rents and patches to fhe world.” 

A young man’s ideals make progress, if he makes 
progress; and, as a consequence, that which he once 
deemed admirable is no longer admirable in his im- 
proved sight. While, under such circumstances, a 
young man may have a duty to be friendly to those 
who are below his present ideal, and while he may 
have a duty to befriend those whom he once thought 
were worthy of his friendship, but from whom he has 
now grown away, he cannot have a duty to be a friend, 
—a deyoted, self-surrendering friend,—in the best and 
highest sense of the term “ friend,” to one whose char- 
acter is unworthy of his respect and loving admiration 
in the light of his present ideals of character. Our 
duty, in all our aspirings, in all our strivings, and 
in all our self-surrenderings, is to look upward, If 
it be so that in order to look upward we must look 
away from one whom we would fain haye called our 
truest friend, it is still our duty to look upward ; for 
only as we look upward can we be a real friend, and 
only one whom we can have in view while we are 
looking upward is worthy to haye and to hold our 
unswerving friendship. 

Even a séeming friendship that has been left behind 
should be held in sacred and tender regard by us, 
and we ought never to be untrue to the truest interests 
of one whom we looked upon at any time as a sup- 
posed friend. But a real friendship can and will be 
held in sacred and tender regard because of what it 
is to us now, and because of what the friend is in him- 
self for now-and:for always. And it is because a real 
friendship inyolves all this, that he who is to be a real 
friend is cautious in making & friendship. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are a good ‘many points in connection with 
Oriental customs that cannot be settled definitely; for 
different customs prevail in different portions of the East. 
Points of this sort are constantly arising in connection 
with our Bible lessons. One lesson-writer takes one view 
of a case, and another lesson-writer takes another view. 
It is for the readers to weigh the conflicting opinions, and 
to form their own opinions accordingly. As the Editor 
alone is supposed to be infallible, he is careful not to 
express an editorial opinion where there is any danger of 
its being shown erroneous. One of these disputed points 
is concerning the host’s supply of wedding garments for 
the guests at his marriage feast. A Wiedéia reader thus 
appeals for a decision on this point}4° &%" 

In studying the Sunday-school lessoi'fe? April 1, “ The Mar- 
riage Feast,’ I find such discrepancy anton the writers in The 
Sunday School Times in regard to thé’ prévision of wedding 
garments for the guests, that I feel constrained to appeal to the 
Editor to deal with this point in the Notes on Open Letters. 
Dr. Selah Merrill says: “ The custom of furnishing the guests 
with wedding garments, which we have no reason to suppose 
existed in Christ’s time, certainly does not exist to-day.” 
H. A. W. Meyer, in loco, saysalmost the same thing. President 
Dwight says: “ The language of the parable clearly implies 
that the man might have had the garment if he would; and as 
connected with what precedes and follows this verse, it would 
seem to suggest that the garment was furnished to all, who were 
willing to take it, by the king.” Dr. Schauffler says: “ It was 
a custom in those days for the sovereign to supply fitting gar- 
ments to all his guests.” Dr. Jacob Mayer and the Rev. Ezra 
Isaac also refer to it as a well-established custom. In view of 
this clash of authorities, expressed in positive connter-state- 
ments, how is the Sunday-school teacher to decide the point? 
How is such a discrepancy of statement in regard to an Eastern 
custom to be accounted for? I hope, Mr. Editor, you will give 


this question a place in your Open Letter column, as more than 
cne teacher must be puzzled to know what to believe about it, 
It is evident, from the conflict of authorities on this 
point, that there is not at the present time, and that 
there is no proof that at a former time there was, @ uni- 
versal custom of providing wedding garments for every 
guest in attendance at a wedding feast, It is also evident 
that the custom is not entirely unknown in certain locali- 
ties and under certain circumstances. Burder (“ Orien- 
tal Customs,” Vol. II, p. 215) and Harmer (“f Observations 
on Scripture,” Vol, IL, pp. 381-383) give illustrations in 
this line from the testimony of Oriental travelers. The 
Rev. Ezra Isaac tells of it as prevalent in portions of 
Arabia, But even where guests are not provided with 
special garments for an entertainment to which they are 
invited, they are generally expected, all the world over, 
to appear with suitable apparel. A person would be 
shut out from the presence of Queen Victoria to-day who 
did not come with the prescribed dress of the occasion. 
There are hotels in America where a paying guest would 
be excluded from the dining-room if his garments were 
not satisfactory to the proprietor. It is important, there- 
fore, for a teacher to have in mind the truth that one 
who would accept the gracious invitation of the Lord 
Jesus to come into his presence has a measure of respon- 
sibility for his appearance as he enters that presence. 


The higher a man’s ideal of desirable attainment for 
himself or for others, the higher is likely to be his and 
their measure of actual attainment; yet at the same time 
the less likely he is to be satisfied with the measure of 
attainment thus secured. In other words, the larger 
prominence a man gives to the work yet to be done, the 
lesser prominence he gives to that which is done. A 
good illustration of this truth is found in the feeling of 
a punctual minister in Indiana, in view of the unpunc- 
tuality of the people of his charge. Writing of a recent 
Editorial Note on the subject of punctuality, in these 
pages, he says: 

In the main, I agree with the positions you take in your 
editorials. But I am constrained to differ from the position you 
take on the question of punctuality. You say, “ He who would 
have punctuality in others must himself be punctual,” to which 
I do not particularly object. You say: “If the service is 
announced for two o’clock, for example, that service ought to 
be well under way by one minute past two.” I have practiced 
that rule constantly for nearly twenty-nine years. Every mem- 
ber of my church thoroughly well understands that there never 
is, and there never will be, a delay of two seconds when the 
bell ceases to toll, Then you add: “ That method of doing will 
secure punctuality. from any people, anywhere.” I beg your 
pardon. “That method of doing” has never secured punc- 
tuality in the three parishes I have served, except on the part 
of people who will be punctual in any circumstances, But they 
have had the exampleof punctuality set before them constantly, 
My conclusion in reference to this matter is, that tardiness is’a 
habit, and nothing else. If some people are ever in season at a 
religious service, it will be because they make a mistake, or the 
clock is ahead of time. My conviction for years has been that, 
if a prayer-meeting were appointed at nine o’clock at night, © 
there would be no perceptible difference in punctuality of 
attendance. In short, people are not punctual, because they 
do not care to be; and neither example, nor exhortation, nor 
entreaty, will produce the least effect in overcoming the force of 
inveterate habit. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that every person 
will be made punctual by any process of training. Yet 
the people of any congregation, as a whole, will be punc- 
tual or unpunctual according to the course of their pas- 
tor. In this instance there can hardly be a question that 
the three congregations to which the Indiana clergyman 
has ministered are more punctual than the average; and 
that a stranger going into either one of the two former 
charges of this pastor would be surprised at the excep- 
tional punctuality of the people there. The trouble with 
this pastor is, however,—if trouble it be,—that his stand- 
ard is so high that there will always be those, in his 
charge, who fall far short of it. Twenty-five years ago 
the writer of these notes visited a country congregation 
where the people were punctual, in rain or shine, to a 
remarkable degree. Asking the cause of this, he was told 
that a former pastor had trained the people to this habit 
by his own example and precept. And again and again 
the same writer had occasion to obéerve a similar effect of 
the habit of the pastor in this matter of punctuality. One 
who remembers the introduction of railroads into this 
country, with their rigid time-tables, will bear witness to 
the change wrought in the habits of the country people 
who proposed to take a train at a designated hour. Even 
to this day there are those who are pretty sure to reach 
the railroad station after their train has left it; but the 
habits of the traveling public have improved at this point ; 
just as the habits of the three congregations of this punc- 





tual minister have improved—notwithstanding his doubt 
on the subject, 
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UNITY IN SPACE. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


Take me away into a storm of snow, 
So white and soft I feel no deathly chill, 

. But listen to the murmuring overflow 
Of clouds that fall in many a frosty rill. 


Take me away into the sunset’s glow, 
That holds a summer in a glorious bloom; 

Or take me to the shadowed woods that grow 
On the sky’s mountains, in the evening gloom, 


Give me an entrance to the limpid lake, 
When moonbeams shine across its purity : 
A life there is, within the life we take 
So commonly, for which ’twere well to die! 
Wew York City. 





LAMPS AND OIL VESSELS. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D., LITT.D. 


The best light to be had on the subject of lamps and 
oil-vessels in the time of Christ is derived from the Greek 
and Roman classics, especially the latter, taken in con- 
nection with the remains of antiquity as exhibited in our 
museums. The Bible itself, except in its minute descrip- 
tion of the temple candlestick (iamp-stand), furnishes 
Lut few, though valuable, hints. . 

* Thus the word for “lamp” in the parable of the Ten 
Virgins is a very general word, which, were it not limited 
by the context, would signify any means of lighting. 
The word for “ vessels,” likewise, is quite as broad in its 
signification as the English word. In the other parts of 
the New Testament we have a word for “candlestick ” 
(lamp-stand), another for “light,” or “candle,” and 
another for “lantern.” In the Old Testament we have 
a few other words for oil-vessels; as that in 1 Samuel, 
10: 1, meaning a lentil-shaped vessel, answering to the 
ampulla, or flat flask ; that in 1 Samuel 16: 1, probably 
the literal “ horn,” though imitations of a horn occur in 
ancient pottery; and in 1 Kings 17:12 the “ruse,” 
which here is a bellied-shaped vessel, akin to our “ cap- 
sule.” In 2 Kings 4 the “ vessels” are a word even more 
general than that in the parable of the Ten Virgins; 
while in 2 Kings 4: 2 we have the flask for anointing, 
(so small was the widow’s supply!) which our 

Revised Version calls a “pot,” though it was 
probably more like one of those little articles 

often called “ tear-bottles,”’ whose remaining 
contents, often with a glass andititing-stick 

present besides, so generally proves them to 

have been used for containing oil. In 2 Kings 

9:1 we have the ‘‘ box,” which was either a 

flask, can, or pitcher. In the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York is a small glass 

bottle with a very long neck, which has been hermeti- 
cally sealed for two thousand years, and still contains its 
oil in a liquid and recognizable shape. 

The whole apparatus used for lighting among the 
Romans—under whose empire at its height Christ lived 
—is mentioned by Apuleius: “ Taedis, lucernis, cereis, 
sebaceis et caeteris nocturnis instrumentis clarescunt 
tenebrae;” that is, ‘‘ With torches, lamps, wax candles, 
tallow candles, ahd other nightly means of lighting, the 
darkness becomes bright.” The “torches” here were 
slips of pine, not generally used in the house.! The wax 
and tallow candles, both varieties of the candela, are 
repeatedly mentioned as used more anciently, and only 
later superseded by the lamps. The candle-wick was 
made of the pith of a kind of rush. Sometimes the 
candle was wax or tallow smeared about the rush, the 

‘latter method producing the fax sebalis, or tallow-torch, 
which was used only for the commonest purposes. The 
candela gave its name to the candelabrum, which was first 





1NotTE.—It will be noticed that President Dwight, in his Critical 
Notes, calls attention to the fact that the word rendered ‘lamps,’ in 
the parable of the TenVirgins, primarily meant ‘‘torches.”’ 
It is certainly true that a form of torch known as the 
mesh’ al is used in wedding processions in some portions 
of the East to-day. Lane (Modern Egyptians, Vol. I., 
p. 215), referring to the use of these torches on such occa- 
sions, says: ‘‘The mesh’a/ is a kind of cresset; that is, a 
staff with a cylindrical frame of iron at the top filled with 
flaming wood, or [again a staff with cross pieces near its 
top] having two, three, four, or five of these receptacles 
for fire.’’ Pitts (Religion and Manners of Mahometans, 
p. 430), describing these torches as employed in the night 
marches of caravans, says : ‘‘ They are somewhat like iron 
stoves, into which they put short dry wood, which some of the camels 
are loaded with.’ Instead of wood, rags soaked in oil sometimes 
supplies the light in these torches. Large torches seem to have been 
used in the Eastern campaigns of Alexander the Great (see Curtius’s 
De Rebus Geetis, V., 2-7); hence were known before the days of our 
Lord. But torches of this sort are usually carried by men, not by the 
young maidens who join the wedding processions in the East; there- 
fore we may suppose the term ‘‘lamps”’ to be preferable to “ torches” 





a single or multiple candlestick, and afterwards a lamp- 
stand. The mention of the candles and the candlesticks 
made by the Roman poets is frequent, as well as beauti- 
ful and instructive, but the student must be referred to 
old-fashioned well-indexed editions of Martial, Juvenal, 
Virgil, and Ovid for the delightful visions. The candela 
(candle) and cereus (wax-light) appear to have been com- 
moner than the lucerna (oil-lamp), and once, at least, 
the moon and candles of the economical man are con- 
trasted with the brazen lamp of the rich. Yet Virgil 
says that in Dido’s palace “burning lamps hang from 
gilded panels, and candles with their flames overcome 
the night; ” which shows that candles and candlesticks 
were still in style in the best society. The candelabra, 
too, according to Pliny, were often of rich material and 
workmanship, commanding extravagant prices. There 
were hand-candelabra, also, with a plate under the socket 
to catch the hot dripping, and keep the flame from 
draughts of air. 

The lantern is worth a moment’s notice. We have a 
full ancient (Latin) definition: “The lantern (/aterna, in 
Greek phanos) is so called because it has the light shut 
up within [/atens, hiding it]; for it is of glass, the flame 
being enclosed so that the blowing of the wind can- 
not come to it, and [so that] it can be easily carried 
about everywhere to furnish light.” Plautus in one 
place speaks of a Jaterna FPunica, or Carthaginian 
(Pheenician) lantern; in another, speaks of a horn lan- 
tern—antedating King Alfred of England by a good 
thousand years. He also speaks of another lantern 
whose sides were of oiled linen. At least one good speci- 
men of an ancient lantern of fine quality is to be seen in 
the Museum of Naples, that great storehouse of the pre- 
served antiques from Herculaneum and Pompeii. It is 
a bronze frame for glass sides, so constructed that either 
a lamp or a candle could have been used for the light, 
and as elegant as many of our modern pendent hall lan- 
terns,—which, indeed, it much resembles, 

The ancient lamp, however, has come down to us in 
thousands, probably millions, of specimens; and the only 
difficulty in speakifig of them is to make a satisfactory 
selection out of the immense variety of form and pattern. 
Indeed, not only from the elegance and variety of their 
shapes, but from the designs, legends, and ornamentation 
upon them, they are among the most interesting and 
instructive of antiquities. For use, the ancient lamp was 
a poor affair in comparison with ours; it must have been 
rather dim, and very smoky,—as both the lamps them- 
selves and the smoked walls and ceilings testify. Classi- 
fying their forms generally by a guasi development theory, 
the primitive lamp was a shallow dish—plate or saucer— 
with the rim pinched up at one place into a narrow spout, 
gutter, or nozzle. In this gutter a wick was laid, and the 
(olive) oil was poured into the open dish. This form of 
lamp, almost always of coarse pottery, but now and then 
of metal (probably a waste piece), has held its own in its 
native countries quite down to the present day; so that 
its shape alone is no evidence either of primitive antiquity 
or of a rude stage of art. It denotes either poverty or a 
cheap expedient, and is no more to be regarded as evi- 
dence of ignorance than the cylindrical vessels with water 
below and a film of oil with a floating wick above, still 
used in French steamers on the Mediterranean, are to be 
considered as evincing a lack of luminous ideas on the 
subject among French shipbuilders. 

The next step was to deepen the dish and put a cover 
upon it, leaving a hole at one side for the wick and 
another in the centre for the oil. In both metal and 
pottery, no matter how elaborate the lamp, the dish 
(bottom) and the top were made separately, and joined 
together; the pottery ones, of course, before baking. 
Next came the,elengation of the nozzle, the putting on 
a handle—always opposite the nozzle; and then elabora- 
tion, ornamentation,,and modification of shape. A foot 
was added to the metal lamps, for slight elevation above 
the lamp-stand, and thus diminishing the circle of shade 
beneath; and chainswere sometimes added above for sus- 
pension. Instead of one nozzle, two or more were made, 
so that the lamp had two or more wicks. A lamp of one 
wick was called monomyzos, one with two wicks, dimyzos, 
andsoon. One lamp in the Museum in New York has not 
only places for two wicks, but each wick wentintoaseparate 
oil-receptacle; probably for differently colored lights, or 
perhaps for dispensing two sorts of perfumes, This lamp 
has an upright figure of the god Bes on one side, with a 
ring above, so that the whole could be hung on a peg in 
the wall. Not many lamps appear to have been used to 
light an apartment. In Lucian’s “Symposium or Lapi- 
thae,” a guest at a feast was obliged to go quite near the 
light in order to read a little writing to the company; 
and later on, when that (the one) light was upset in the 





in this connection.—THE EpirTor. 


any means have been as brightly lighted as an ordinary 
room at night in our dwellings. 

The lamps of gold, mentioned by the arcient writers, 
seem to have gone the natural course of articles of that pre- 
cious material, and it will be hard to finda very old one now. 
The silver ones corrode, and those now extant are either 
quite late, or rare and nearly perished. The bronze lamps 
are among the most elegant relics of antiquity ; and whether 
provided with chains, for hanging (“ cresset”’), or with a 
foot, for the lamp-stand, are a delight to the eye every- 
where. One charming dimyxos inthe Museum at Naples 
has been figured inf many books. It has both foot and 
chains, most graceful ornamentation of handle and nozzle, 
and on the top aseated Cupid holding aswan. The lamp 
for three lights (¢rimyxos), on which is a dancer with a 
Phrygian cap, and another on which is a Silenus—both 
in the Naples Museum—are 
known everywhere. Bronze 
lamps in the shape of an 
animal or a fish, with the 
wick-hole in the mouth, are 
now and then met with. But to give a hint of the varieties 

of design in ancient metal lamps is scarcely possible, 

To the bronze lamp belong more peculiarly the instru- 

ments for raising and snuffing the wicks, which have been 

found in Pompeii in great numbers. These are mostly 

small pincers, but sometimes a pick, which had also a 

curved hook at its middle, and the large end furnished 

with a ring attached toa chain. The wick was of hemp 

or flax, or tow, and the leaves of a plant called phlomos 
lychnitis (let the botanist compare the leaf and scientific 

name of our mullein). It is said also that asbestos and 

spun glass, which the modern chemist finds so convenient 
for his alcohol lamp, were also in use. 

To the bronze lamps belongs also the lamp-stand, or 
candelabrum. This was a disk, supported by a straight 
rod some three or four feet high, rising from a low tripod 
whose feet were usually modeled after those of some ani- 
mal, Of course this plain candelabrum often gave place 
to others of most graceful and elaborate ornament, such 
as fluting the rod, putting sphinxes or other figures to 
support the disk, and so on. Sometimes the rod slid 
within a tube, both having several holes, in which a pin 
was inserted, so as to set the lamp at any desired height, 
In at least one still extant, the legs of the tripod fold, so 
that the whole was compactly portable. The lamp-stand 
was full high enough for the ancient table. For the 
cheaper lamps and the poorer people the lamp-stand was 
made of wood, Elegant bronze specimens are to be seen 
in New York. 

Lamps of marble and other stone were not infrequent, 
though few are now to be seen. Of those in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, one of stone is in the 
shape of a boat; another is in the form of a little shrine 


a 


or temple, with the oil basin in a roofed niche, 
The pottery or terra-cotta lamps, as they are more 
more interesting ; since they present 
the greatest variety of pattern and 
decoration, besides representing the 
more common material and forms of the utensil, The 
seen from the top, a circular out- 
line, with a gracefully projecting 
nozzle that is set on with various 
ornamental designs. When the 
a little pinched-up mass of clay to a very elaborate 
appendage. On the bottom is frequently the maker’s 
name or initials; on the top, often a beautiful design, 
varying in character from a series of circles, or a fan or 
These ornaments, however, were never modeled by hand 
(except sometimes a border of dots or lines in herring- 
bone or similar pattern), but always made by moulds or 
stamps. The stamps were made by professional figuli 
but not exactly), who sold them to the potters, I have 
traced the use of the same model in the lamps of several 
manufacturers, and hence conclude that the sigillator 
duplicated his model at will from a mould. The mould 
lamps show, often in several concentric pieces, so that the 
group or figure within occurs surrounded by different 
wreaths or fillets or braid-work, etc., on different lamps. 
Apparently the different pieces of the mould fitted equally 
variety of moulds was made by different combinations. 
The subjects of the figures and groups are endless in 
variety. Jupiter’s eagle, Juno’s peacock, Venus’s dove 
--often on a pomegranate twig, Cupids, Gorgon’s heads, 





revel, it made great darkness. The feast could not by 


numerous, so'they are to most people 

vast majority of them have, when 
Or 

handle is present, it varies from 
shell-shaped ornament, to an exceedingly artistic group. 
sigillatores (a term almost answering to our seal-engravers, 
in which the potter made the top of his lamp was, as the 
well with many other different pieces, so that a great 
masks, elephants, apes, flowers, dolphins, lions, hares, 
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horses, trophies, she-wolves with Romulus and Remus, 
and the common run of mythological subjects, are some 
of the ornamental central models of the lamps. The oil- 
holes, one or two in number, were punched after mould- 
ing, but not generally so as to mar the pattern. The 
lower part of the lamp was moulded separately, then 
joined with the upper, and the seam nicely smoothed with 
atool, It is rare to find a terra-cotta lamp in which all 
traces of this joining have quite disappeared. When 
pottery lamps were glazed, the detection is usually easier, 
for the glaze rarely remains intact through many ages, 

The name on the bottom is sometimes of value as 
determining the age; but since this is often the only 
record of the maker, this value is not to be counted upon, 
It is interesting, however, as enabling us to compare the 
work of the different makers, and to see with tolerable 
certainty the kind of customers they supplied, In the 
New York Museum quite a number of lamp manufac- 
turers are pretty richly represented; all of them, appar- 
ently, having establishments in Magna Graecia, whence 
they exported lamps to all the Eastern Mediterranean. 
One was Faustus, whose lamps were rather small and 
handy, all provided with more or less elaborate borders, 
but quite a variety of central ornaments in relief; for 
example, a bust of a beardless youth, concentric circles, 
a soldier with crested helmet and long shield, a wreath 
of thistles, a sleeping lion with head of ram that he had 
killed, a man slaying a wild boar, a rhinoceros hunted 
by a youth with dog, scallop shell, a flamingo breaking 
a flower-stalk with its beak, a human figure in light 
drapery bearing an offering above his head, a gladiator in 
Phrygian cap, a Minerva full-armed, a head of Jupiter 
Ammon, a personified Memory leaning over an inscribed 
tablet,—altogether a variety for the middle-class market. 
Another maker was Romanesis, who made lamps of gen- 
erous size and chaste ornament. Among his common pat- 
terns are a bearded profile bust, a diga (two-horse chariot), 
a trefoil, a wreath of vine-leaves with clusters, a yase on 
a stand with drooping flowers, a nude woman with fan- 
tailed dove on a pedestal on one side and a tall amphora 
on the other, Another maker was Sphuridon, who 
stamped his name in Greek letters, and furnished an 
immense variety of artistic lamps, mostly for a fashion- 
able and sensational market. 

It may be stretching the limits of this article to speak 
of vessels for the storage of oil, from the vat beneath the 
press to the dolium, the amphora, and the great variety of 
jars which generally branch out from one or the other 
of these two species, Both were used for wine storage 
as well; and so were the vessels outside of the two cate- 
gories, as the one-handled vessels with a strainer at the 
mouth, In general, the dolium was a very large vessel, 
almost a cistern, whose primitive and perhaps commonest 
shape was a sphere with a circular mouth provided with 
a raised moulding. Such a jar was the tub of Diogenes; 
and one of those in New York is quite large enough to 

have been his dwelling. So were many of 

y of those not globular, discovered in the 

Troad by Schliemann, and elsewhere by 

others. But the dolium sometimes took the 

shape of our barrels, as may be seen from 

representations in the Roman catacombs. 

The amphora was a large two-handled jar, 

usually sharp at the bottom, to stick into 

the earth or sand. Their patterns and sizes 

vary very greatly, and many of the ancient 

shapes continue to this day. The largest 

ancient stone vessels known were probably not oil- 

vessels, but perirrhanteria; that is, reservoirs for hold- 

ing purification water at heathen shrines, Such is the 

great vessel brought from Oyprus to the Louvre in Paris 

by the Comte de Vogué. While it was still in Cyprus, 

the Rev. Lorenzo W. Pease, an early American mis- 

sionary, who now lies buried at the church of St. Lazarus 

at Larnaca, took dinner in the vessel, along with his 

wife and children and servants, It was the only shade 
to be had from the hot sun. 

But since the lamps scarcely held oil enough for half a 
night, we more than once read of fresh oil being added. 
Such was the case at the famous revel recounted in 
Petronius, where also we find sweet-smelling oil used for 
the lamps. In Martial, by the way, the lamp which 
lighted the bridal of Catinus is said to be “drunk with 
Nicerotian clouds,” Since the oil-hole of the lamps was 
small, special vessels called infundibyla (pourers-in,—a 
word generally connected with our funnel) were in use; 
of which we have quite a variety in our museums, These 
regularly had a small spout or nozzle for pouring, but a 
large mouth to receive their own contents. They are 
usually of glass or pottery, though sometimes of alabas- 
ter or other material, That the technical alabastron was 
sometimes thus used, would seem to be the case from 


glass, or metal, with an ear or handle on each side, was, 





the contents found in some of them. Usually they were 
a small yessel not more than two inches high, with a 


foot, a long tapering spout, a large 
opening in the top, and often a 
handle, which was generally not op- 
posite the spout nor at right angles 
with it, The form, and the size, 
too, varied greatly. Some were like a bottle, some imi- 
tated a bag, or a horn, and had projections with holes 
for a cord by which they could be slung when carried. 
Some were imitations of animals, with the mouth nar- 
rowed down to a fine spout. Sometimes they were like a 
small pitcher, or an amphora. As Pliny, in speaking of 
Corinthian bronze, states that utensils of it were often 
ignorantly used for lamps or other uficontemplated pur- 
poses, so we now and then find the smoky nozzle of an 
infundibulum indicating that it was ised for a lamp, or 
else for pouring oil into the wick-holeof a burning lamp. 
Some ancient infundibula serve yery well for modern 
alcohol lamps, their larger hole be: und and smooth 
enough to be stopped by a cork, When of small size, 
the infundibulum might hold from half 
a gill to a gill; the larger one often a 
pint or more. But almost any small 
bottle might serve the purpose of car- 
rying half a night’s supply of oil; and 
from the remnants of «charred and 
hardened oil in the glass bottles, it is 
not difficult to infer that the ointment 
bottles were sometimes so used. The 
ampulla, a flat bottle of earthenware, 


oo 








beyond a doubt, often used anciently as a portable 
infundibulum, as it sometimes is to-day. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 





KEPT. : 


BY ELLEN M. COMSTOCK, 


“They are not lost.” Oh! say this in your weeping 
O’er the still faces that your lips have kissed ; 

For God himself doth take into his keeping 
The jewels from our household treasures missed. 


He, the “ Great Father,” knows each heart’s sore =e 
His hand will wipe away the falling tears, 
And gather up the links, unclasped and breaking, 
To shine undimmed through the eternal years. 
New London, Ognn, 





GRACE IN RECEIVING. 
BY ALICE DINSMOOR. 


People who give generously are probably not so rare 
among us as those who receive with grace. The inde- 
pendent, self-contained man or woman is very likely to 
decline a slight gift or service with disdain, or at best to 
accept it with condescension, 

This manuer is due, no,doubt, not so often to a feeling 
of superiority to the giver and the gift as to a short- 
sighted kindness; for, very frequently, fayors come most 
freely from those who are least ready to accept any return. 

Reflection would show such people that unwillingness 
to receive is as truly a mark of selfishness as is an equal 
unwillingness to give. 

It is in the home, where people are themselves, and not 
an imitation of somebody else, that there is most danger 
of lack of grace in receiving. It is sometimes the self- 
sacrificing mother, who shows the very spirit which she 
would deprecate in others, If an easy-chair is offered 
her by a young member of her family, or by 4 guest, she 
refuses it with more appearance of displeasure than she 
ought to have shown if the chair had been retained by 
a, child, a a 

Two things she forgets in her fancied™tiitsel fishness,— 
that it would haye been a pleasuré othe Whe who offered 
the chair to have her take it, and that she is discouraging 
habits of courtesy and kindness in-3## who had a right 
to expect better lessons from her. lfé would be almost 
horrified at the suggestion of eitheP of these inferences, 
and yet they are fair interpretations of her action. 

Few points in the training of children are more impor- 
tant than the cultivation of a receptive spirit on the 
part of older people with whom they come in contact. 

Everything is given te children in their early years, 
and given with so much love and self-forgetfulness that 
unless the “ Thank you, mamma,” is exacted, it is easily 
left unlearned, But not less important to the child is 
the lesson that the mother can teach by accepting with 
a kiss and a smile the ugly paper doll which her little 
daughter has cut out, or the bit of embroidered cardboard 
which her little son brings home from the kindergarten. 

Oh the stings of pain which many g loying child has 
suffered because some trifling gift which has cost elt 





denial and many an hour’s planning is received as if its 
intrinsic value were the standard by which it must be 
measured! The pain is temporary, but not so the evil 
which may be the result of the slighted attention. It ig 
an unusual child to whom it does not bring the thought: 
“Tt is no use; I might as well ride as save my car-fares 
to get something pretty for papa;” or, “I will not again 
leave my pleasant book to help mamma; they do not 
care for my help or my gifts.” 

If you can give a bit of land in your garden to your 
little son, and tell him that the flowers or vegetables 
which he raises are all his own, you give him a fine 
opportunity to learn lessons about plants and insects; 
but if, when the roses and geraniums blossom, you make 
him feel that your parlor is never so bright as when he 
has put his flowers into the waiting vase, and no dinner 
is so appetizing as when his early peas or tomatoes add 
to the menu, you have done far more,—you have stimu- 
lated your child to be generous by showing him how a 
gift should be received. 

If it is a delightful family custom to observe the chil- 
dren’s birthdays with some special treat, that of obgerv- 
ing the parents’ is more,—it is educating. The youngest 
child past babyhood can do something to celebrate the 
event, if it is no more than to play g little less noisily; 
and the older ones have pleasures for weeks beforehand 
in preparing some surprise. Do not chill the best 
impulses of your child’s heart by a cold or indifferent 
acceptance of the gift;.do not dampen the glow of his 
enthusiasm by saying, “I would rather you had spent 
your time on your lessons, or in doing something for your 
own pleasure, or had kept the money for your own use.” 

It may be your way, but it is not the best way of show- 
ing an unselfish spirit toward your child,- There is great 
danger that he may not interpret your manner or your 
words as you intend to haye him. 

Show him, as you only can, that, while “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” it may be also blessed 
to receive, 

Brooklyn, N, Y. 





SONGS FOR THE SEWING-SCHOOL 
BY THE BEV. CHARLES I. JUNKIN, 


The position and the value of the sewing-school, as an 
adjunct and auxiliary to the special work of the Sunday- 
school, are generally admitted. In connection with our 
own chapel we have, not only an industrial school for girls, 
including a sewingrschool and a kitchen-garden, but also 
a club for the boys, with military drill ‘and organization, 
based upon a pledge against liquor and tobacco fora lim- 
ited period, and ag#inst coarse and profane language for 
all time. We have found these organizations helpful in 
many ways, but cannot speak further of them at present. 

When we organized our sewing-school, in November, 
1886, we found a difficulty awaiting usin the matter of 
sewing-school songs. It seems that very little attention 
has been given to the subject, and there are few songs 
specially adapted to the purpose. Some schools doubt- 
less use their accustomed hymn-book, and we think it a 
good thing in every way to use one or more hymns as a 
part of the dpening exercises, Butsongs bearing directly 
on the work in hand are very necessary and helpful. To 
be acceptable to the children (and they will not really 
sing them otherwise) they should be practical, pointed, 
and easy to understand and to sing. In the matter of 
tunes, simplicity and brightness are the main requisites. 
When we began work, we found only a few songs that 
pleased us, and we therefore decided on an attempt to 
procure some new songs. We have now eleven of these 
songs, written for us by friends of the school. They are 
set to popular airs, and have proved very attractive to 
the children. It has been our custom to spend from ten 
to twenty minutés near the close of each session in sing- 
ing, and we think the practice has had not a little to do 
with the success of our work. Our school numbers over 
two hundred scholars, and has resulted in the organiza- 
tion of three other equally prosperous schools in this city. 
Two of these use our songs. 

We speak of our prosperity only by way of apology 
for venturing to write out a few pf these songs for the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. If they prove to 
be of any assistance to other sewing-school workers, we 
shall be very glad; and if any of the said workers will 
return the compliment by sending us some songs, we will 
be grateful to them. We can quote but a half-dozen.‘ 
First, a “Sewing-Song,” by Miss E. H. Rockwell, set to 
a bright Christmas carol : 


Busy little maidens, singing as we sew, 

What is it we’re learning? Would you like to know? 
Stitch and fell and gather,—gather, stitch, and fell,— 
Turn the edges neatly, ’tis not much te tell, 
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Stitches short and even, set so strong and fast, 
Not a minute wasted, soon the time is past. 


Neatness, care, and patience,—patience, neatness, care— 


These are worth the learning, here and everywhere. 


We will help each other, though our power is small, 
As the dear Lord bids us, he who loves us all. 
Kindneés, love, and service,—service, kindness, love,— 
Make the golden staircase to the home above. 


Another, “Never Quarrel with your Tools,” by Mrs. 
E. G. Mayer, set to “ Little Jack Horner:” 


Little Nell Warner sat in a corner 
Trying her needle to thread ; 

The eye seemed too small, ’twould not work at all— 
“The horrid old needle,”’ she said. 


Foolish Nell Warner! out of your corner! 
Sunshine will help in your plight; 
It happens this wise: the fault’s with your eyes, 


When the sun shines clear and bright, 
Merrily all we sing ; 

: Glad songs bring new delight— 
Gaily our song shall ring. : 

When the skies are dull and grey, 
Still we bravely sing; 

: Thus we drive the clouds away— 
Gaily our song shall ring. : 

When we work and when we play, 
Still in our hearts we sing; 

: Loving hearts sing every day— 
Sweetly our song shall ring. : 


requires it. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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We have added choruses to a number of them, with 
good effect. This is easily done, if the tune chosen 


“ Foller the blazes, Jimmy! 
Jimmy!” urged grandmother. 

For a little while he could see the fresh marks of his 
father’s hatchet where he had chipped the trees now on 
this side, then on that; and the scars were like little 
guide-boards saying, “This is the way to the logging- 
camp.” 

Soon he lighted his lantern. He was now in the depths 
of the forest. What did he feel? A splash of rain on 
his hand! 

“Oh! the rain is coming again, and the brook!” 
sighed Jimmy. 

It seemed to him as if he could see that brook raging 
like a great dragon, its mouth full of white foam. On 
and on he hurried, now forced to halt and hold up his 
lantern to see the white scars of his father’s strokes 
against the trees, then traveling easily because the blazes 


Be sure and do it, 
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You’ll see when you come to the light. 


Little Nell Warner, shun the dark corner, FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


Darkness provokes many wrongs ; mail’ 
Make it one of your rules not to quarrel with tools, 
But lay a fault where it belongs. 


were lower and larger. 

“ Ah! there it is,” he cried at last, catching the gleam, 
sharp and golden, from some light ahead. “ That is 
the camp!” 

Farmer Weeks was busily cooking his supper. An 
odor of ham frying in the pan on the stove filled the 
little log-house in the great, lonely woods. 

“ Hul-lo, father!” 

“ Why, why, Jimmy! 
did you come from? ” 

“ Home, father?” 

“ Anything the matter?” 

“The brook, father,”— 

“Ts rising? ” 

“Yes, and grandmother wants you.” 

“ Where’s that Thomas?” 

“ He’s gone off on a spree.” 

“The reskel! Just a minute, and I’ll be ready.” 

He left the ham to fry, and burn, and become a cinder 
on the stove, gripped Jimmy’s hand, and then away they 
went. They traversed speedily the winding path. They 
reached the lonely farm-house. In five minutes more, ‘ 
Farmer Weeks had borne his old mother and the babe 
Elsie to the barn, Jimmy following with all the blankets 
and quilts his arms could hold. There in the barn, they 
safely passed the night, heard the freshet chafing and 
fretting around the farm-house like a savage beast dis- 
appointed because its prey had escaped. But the house 
was not swept away. It survived the flood; and ere the 
shadows deepened and darkened again, the farmer’s 
family was back again in the old home, Baby Elsie cooing 
in its cradle, Grandmother Weeks bending over it and 
smiling with all the warmth of her loving heart. 

Jimmy was sick a short time after that. 

“Must have taken cold going in the rain, the night of 
the freshet,” said the father, gently stroking the boy’s 
locks. 

Jimmy was just the boy to enjoy the old family Bible 
with its many pictures, and he sat a long while content- 
edly looking at pictures in Genesis. 

“Grandmother,” said Jimmy, “it says Abraham left 
the home where he had been brought up, and he went 
into a strange country, away off. Now I shouldn’t have 
thought he would have known which way to go.” 

“ But you know God, his father, called him.” 

“ Yes, grandmother.” 

“ Well, when your father made that path through the 
woods, he blazed the trees ; didn’t he? ” 

“Yes, grandmother.” 

“Well, Abraham’s heavenly Father gave him some 
promises. Those were the blazes that led him on, you 
know. He just follered the blazes, Jimmy.” : 

“T see, I see.” 

In a few days there was a very sick little fellow in the 
house. The doctor came, looked puzzled, shook his head, 

did his best, and then said, in a low tone, “ No hope.” 

The doctor was right. To another and a beautiful 
country, God was now calling out a little pilgrim. 

“You—you ’fraid, Jimmy?” sobbed grandmother. 

““N-n-o, but I sort of wish I knew the way better.” 


—_—_———_—_— 


“FOLLER THE BLAZES, JIMMY!” 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 
Two others, by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, whose name 


is well known to the readers of The Sunday School Times:| “Jimmy! “Jim-my! Jim-mee!” 

Jimmy Weeks was cutting wood amid the pines back 
of the house; but when he heard that call coming to him 
in the great forest, he exclaimed, “I must stop; for that 
is grandmother. She is worried about the brook!” 

He ran to the house. At an open window his grand- 
mother stood and called? No; she sat in her big arm- 
chair, which rested on wheels. Grandmother Weeks had 
not been able to walk for two years. Her son, John 
Weeks, wheeled her in this chair from place to place. 
By her side was now a motherless babe, Elsie. With 
Jimmy’s help she cared for little one-year old Elsie. 

“T’ll be legs for Elsie, grandmother,” Jimmy had said, 
“and you can be eyes and hands and head.” 

“We will get along, Jimmy,” Grandmother Weeks 
replied cheerfully. She did not feel cheerful, this after- 
noon of our story, for Bear Mountain Brook was behav- 
ing badly. It threatened to stir up and get together a 
freshet that would go tearing and howling and wasting 
down through the valley. It would try to take the 
Weeks’s home with it, and what would grandmother 
and Elsie do then? John Weeks was in the heart of 
the mountain forest cutting wood, expecting to pass the 
night there in a logging-camp. 

“Mother,” said John Weeks, “if the brook cuts up 
any mischief, or looks as if it would, send me word by 
Thomas,” 

Thomas was in a worse condition than the valley rav- 
aged by Bear Mountain Brook. A freshet of temptation 
had come along and swept weak Thomas off on a drunken 
spree. What would or could Grandmother Weeks do? 

“Ts the brook doing any better?” she now asked Jimmy. 

He very soberly shook his head, and Grandmother 
Weeks shook her head soberly in reply. Elsie, who was 
contentedly sucking her thumb, would have shared in 
the general anxiety if she had known a freshet might 
be coming after her. 

“That wicked Thomas!” exclaimed the grandmother. 
“He could have told your father, if he had kept sober. 
You father told him ”— 

“Grandmother, I’ll go and tell father,” cried Jimmy. 

“ But you don’t know the way to the camp.” 

“Father blazed the path through the woods. I can 
take the lantern when it gets dark, and I suppose it will 
be dark soon ”— 

“Yes,” said Grandmother Weeks soberly. Already 
the shadows were deepening in the forest, and Bear 
Mountain Brook seemed to splash and dash and crash 
louder than everj,., 

“T can go by the,blazes, grandmother.” 
“But—but”—_ ,,., , 
SING A SONG OF SEWING-SCHOOL, “ Yes, Tam going. I am not afraid.” 

There seemed to;be no other way. Oh that Thomas! 
If he had only done his duty, and kept sober, he could 


have warned Farmer Weeks. Before leavingtogivethe| Then grandmother read the beautiful Twenty-third 
warning, he could have carried grandmother and Elsiein | Psalm and the words of Jesus calling all the children to 
his strong arms up to the barn on a slope above the reack"| himself. 


of any freshet. “O grandmother!” said Jimmy.in his thin, weak 
“ Jimmy, afore you go,” said grandmother, “ you might | voice, ‘‘I—I—can see the way! There are the blazes, 

put the baby up in my arms, or you wheel me where the | grandmother!” 

cradle is, and I can take her.” When he was crossing the valley into the other coun- 
She did not say why she did this, for she kept this | try, dear old grandmother bent down to hi@ white face, 

thought with a shadow to herself : and as from the window that night he trudged off into the 
“Tf the water comes, baby will be higher up in my | forest, she called, but softly now, “ Jimmy, you—you— 

arms than down in the cradle.” foller the blazes!” ; 
Off trotted Jimmy, the old barn-lantern in his hand. A bright, a golden, a triumphant light swept across his — 
“ Jim-my!” face, for a little pilgrim was going by asure road into the 
“Hark! She is calling me!” thought Jimmy. He | other country. ‘ ; ; 

turned back to an opened window. ~ Watertown, Mass, a 


IN AND OVER. Stars! this you? Why, where 
In and over—out and in, 

So our daily tasks begin, 

As we sit with bended head, 
Drawing out the knotted thread, 
Watching how our needles gleam, 
While we run the narrow seam, 
Baste and stitch, and hem and fell, 
Trying still to do it well. 


Up and over—in and out— 

So we turn our work about, 
Ripping when we do it wrong, 
Making merry with a song, 
Never getting in a fret 

If we pucker it, or let 
Tangles come, as tangles will, 
Spite of all our care and skill. 


Sewing briskly, singing, too, 

As we push our needles through, 
Sure we’re learning every day 
Something useful in its way; 

So that when we grow to be 
Little women, we will see 

’T was the very wisest thing 
Thus to learn to sew and sing. 


WHICH IS BEST? 


If only our frocks and our aprons 

Would grow like the leaves on the trees, e 
And out we could rush in the morning, 

To gather and pick as we please,— 


How nice it would be, and how easy! 
We never should have a misfit; 

No matter how much we might tear them, 
We never need sew up a slit! 


nat een aia anor nant 


No tiresome mending or darning! 
No use for a needle or thread! 

No grief for a hole in the stocking, 
No scoldings from mother to dread! 


\ 


And if there was never a lesson, 

No writing nor spelling of words, 
And nothing-to do but be idle, 

And chatter and sing like the birds— 


How useless, and tired, and lazy, 
And mischievous, too, we would grow ! 
No, no! ’Tis a thousand times better 
To read, and to spell, and to sew! 


And then two others, the first to the air, “Sing a Song 
0’ Sixpence.” The second one the children sing very 
sweetly as a duet, one-third of them singing the alto part. 


Merry little maidens, learning how to sew, 
Shiny little needles flying to and fro; 

When the sewing’s over the girls begin to sing, 
Isn’t that a pretty sight to set before a king? 


The teachers sat before them, and told them what to do, 

And how to push the needle in and how to pull it through; 
The maidens stuck their fingers and dyed the cotton red, 

They snapped the shiny needles, and they tangled up the thread. 


But soon the little maidens will learn to help their mothers, 
And learn to sew the buttons on to please their little brothers, 
And then they will be useful, as maidens ought to be, 

As useful and as happy as “‘ the little busy bee.” 


A SINGING SONG, 


Happy hearts and voices sweet, 
Merrily all we sing; 

t Blithely hearts and voices meet— 
Gaily our song shall ring. : 
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LESSON HELPS, 


> 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1888.] 


1, April 1.—The Marriage Feast, 


Matt. 22 : 1-14 





2. April 8.—Christ’s Last Warning. 


Matt, 23 : 27-39 





4. April 15.—Christian Watchfulness. 


Matt. 24 : 42-51 





4. April 22.—The Ten Virgius 


Matt. 2%: 1-13 





6. April 29.—The Talents. 


Matt. 25 ; 14-30 





6, May 6.~—The Judgment 


Matt. 25 : 31-46 





7. May 13,—The Lord's Supper. 


Matt. 26 : 17-30 





8 May 20.—Jesus in Gethsemane 





9. May 27.—Peter’s Denial 


Matt, 26 : 36-46 





10. June 3.—Jesus Crucified... 


Matt. 26 : 67-75 
Matt, 27 : 33-50 





1M. June 10.—Jesus Risen.. 


Matt, 28 : 1-15 





12, June 17.—The Great Commission 


Matt. 28 : 16-20 





18. June 244,—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Isa, 61 : 4-11. 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, APRIL 22, 1888. 
Tithe: THE TEN VIRGINS. 


LESSON TEXT, 
(Matt. 25: 1-13. Memory verses, 10-13.) 


COMMON VERSION, 

1 Then shall the kingdom of 
heaven be likened unto ten yir- 
gins, which took theirlamps, and 
went forth to mevt the bride- 


2 And five of them were wise, 
and five were foolish, 

8 They that were foolish took 
their lamps, and took no oil with 
them: 

4 But the wise took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps, 

5 While the bridegroom tarried, 
they all slumbered and slept, 

6 And at midnight there was 
acry made, Behold, the bride- 
groom cometh ; go ye out tomeet 
him. 

7 Then all those virgins arose, 
and trimmed their lamps. 

8 And the foolish said unto the 
wise, Give us of your oil; for our 
lamps are gone out. 

9 But the wise answered, say- 
ing, Nol so; lest there be not 
enough for us and you: but go 
ye rather to them that sell, and 
buy for yourselves. 

10 And while they went to buy, 
the bridegroom came; and they 

Jat were ready went in with him 
fo the marriage: and the door 
‘was shut. 

li Afterward came also the 
other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, 
open to us. 

12 But he answered and said, 
Verily I say unto you, I know you 


18 Watch therefore; for yeknow 
nelther the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of man cometh, 





REVISED VERSION, 


1 Then shall the kingdom of 
heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins, which took their 
1 lamps, and went. forth to 

2 meet the bridegroom. And 
five of them were foolish, and 

8 five were wise. For the foolish, 
when they took their! lamps, 

4 took no oil with them: but the 
wise took oil in their vessels 

5 withtheir'lamps. Now while 
the bridegroom tarried, they 

6 all slumbered and slept. But 
at midnight there is acry, Be- 
hold, the bridegroom! Come 

7 ye forth to meet him. Then 
all those virgins arose, and 

8 trimmed their !lamps. And 
the foolish said unto the wise, 
Give us of your oil; for our 

9} Jamps are goingout. But the 
wise answered, saying, Per- 
adventure there will not bé 
enough for us and you: go ye 
rather to them that sell, and 

10 buy for yourselyes. And while 
they went away to buy, the 
bridegroom came; and they 
that were ready went in with 
him to the marriage feast; and 

11 the door was shut. Afterward 
come also the other virgins, 
saying, Lord, Lord, open to us, 

12 But he answered and said, 
Verily I say unto you, I know 

18 you not. Watch therefore, for 
ye know not the day nor the 
hour, 





1 Or, torches 
The American Committee would 
sone “who” for‘ which” in verse 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King In Zion. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: But we behold him 
who hath been made a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, 
because of the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour, 


—Heb. 2: 9. 


Lesson Toric: A Message Enforcing Readiness. 


1. The Expected Bridegroom, vs. 1-5, 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Hurried Preparation, vs. 6-9. 
3. The Fatal Disappointment, vs. 10-13. 


GoLpEN TExT: And they that were ready went in with him 
to the marriage: and the door was shut.—Matt. 25 : 10. 





Datry Home Reaprinas: 


M,—Matt. 25 ;1-18. The necessity of readiness, 
T.—2 Pet. 3 :1-18. Readiness urged. 

W.—Gen. 7: 1-20. Ready for the flood, 

T,— Exod. 12 : 1-28, Ready to depart, 

F.—Acts 26 : 1-20. Ready for work. 

$.—Acts 21: 1-14. Ready to die for Christ. 
$.—2 Tim. 4: 1-18. Ready to be offered. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE EXPECTED BRIDEGROOM. 
1. The Bridegroom: 
Ten virgins... went forth to meet the bridegroom (1). 


Artha Dridagrpom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy God (Isa. 62:5). 


a he we - mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them? 


tt, 9315.) 

He that beth the bride is the bridegroom (John 8 : 29). 
The marriage of the Lamb is come (Rev. 19 : 7). 
i. The Foolish: 

The foolish. . took na oil with them (3). 
The foolish ofthe se wisdom (Proy, 1 ; 7). 

e thought of wd foolish is sin (Prov. 24:9). 
A foolish man, w fab | bnilt his house upon the sand (Matt. 7: 6). ” 
O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe (Luke 24 : 25). 
ill, The Wise: 

Phe wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps (4). 


Est oy gathereth in yen ts a wise-’son (Prov. 10 : 5). 
. oil in the dwell mg ot the wise 1 ages 21 : 20). 
He giveth w wisdom unto the w (Dan, 2: 
ye therefore wise as serpents ({Mat. 10 ; it. 


" ae aging The ‘inaps; (8) the outgoing ei re haha 3 ‘oints ta ol cleats The 


oa, in'B ‘oints of vari 

2. “ Five of them were foolish, “eg fiye were wise.” (1) The char- 
oe of the foolish ; (2) The characteristics of the wise. 

8. “The wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps.” The pro- 
vision of the wise virgins: (1) Lamps; (2) Vessels; (8) Oil. 


II. THE HURRIED PREPARATION. 
I. The Midnight Cry : 


Behold, the bridegroom! Come ye Saree | to i him (6). 
They shall see the Son of man coming (Matt. 24 
The Son of man shall come in wlory (Matt. 28 : sai), 
The Lord himself shall descen ha Nor a a ess, 4: 16). 
Behold, he cometh with the elouds (Rev. 1: 


ll. The Unavailing Plea: 
Give us of your oil ; for owr lamps are going out (8). 
7hen shall they call upon me, but I will not answer (Prov. 1 : 28). 
d, Lord, open to us (Matt. 25 : 12). 


We did eat and drink in thy presen 13: 
Fall on us, and hide us (Rev.6 : : 18). ake, ” 


Ill, The Pertinent Counsel ; én 


Go ye rather to them that sell, and bid for yourselves (9). 
Buy the truth, and sell it not (Prov. 23 : 233s)4i2 i 
Buy wine and milk without money and "| A uciee, i 55 : 1). 
He... sold all that he had, and bought 
Buy of me gold refined by fire (Rev. 3: 18) 09 ~ ant % 
1. ‘‘At midnight there isacry.”’ (1) Th eof- the ery ; (2) The 
import of the cry ; (3) The effects of the a SuRS * 
2. ‘Give us of your oil; for our lamps ar pre' hg out.” (1) The 
flickering lamps; (2) The empty vessels; (3) The anxious plea. 
8 ‘Go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves.” (1 


The needed oil; (2) The possible supply ; (8) The prescribe 
purchase, 


III, THE FATAL DISAPPOINTMENT. 
1, Opportunity Missed : 
While they went away to buy, the bridegroom came (10). 
He seemed unto his sons in law as one that mocked (Gen, 19 : 14), 
As thy servant was busy here and there, he was ete i 20 : 40). 


How often would I,... and ye would not | (Matt. B38 
If thou hadst known in this ay | (Luke 19 : 42.) 


i. Opportunity Ended: 
' They that were ready went in :... and the door was shut (10). 
The harvest is past, ... and we are not saved (Jer. 8 : 20). 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate i. 3 #8) 
The floo came, and took them all away (sft, 4 
Now they are hid from thine eyes (Luke 19: 
tl, Aeceptance Refused : 
Lord, Lord, open to us... , I know you not (11, 12). 
They shall seek me, ... but they shall not find me (Prov. 1 : 28). 
When ye make many pra ers, I will not hear (Isa. 1 : 15), 
Then will I profess unto them, I never eae you (Matt. 7: 28). 
I know you not whence ye are (Luke 18 : 25). 
1. * They that re ready went in with him.” ql e marriage 
feast ; 3) th © bridal party ; (3) The accepted } Rie 
a" The “ib was shut.’’ ui} Ineluding the w tt) Excluding 
the oo) Th —(1) The brightness within; (2) The ‘darkness with- 
a Walch Meet Stow not he day npr the bows.” 
*Watc. 1erefore, for ye now nol ay Ty eo 
The unknown day ; (2) The imperative duty. “i 





. LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WHO ARE FOOLS. e 


Atheists (Psa. 14:1; 94 : 6-8). 

Biasphemers (Psa. 74 : 18, 22). - 

Persistent offenders (Deut. 82:5, 6; Proy. 18:19; 14:9), 
The spiritually ignorant (Psa. 92 : 5, 6 ; Prov, 18 ; 2). 
The self-satisfied (Prov. 12 : 15 ; 26 :12 ; 28 : 26). 
The unconverted (Tit. 3 : 8). 

Pharisees (Luke 11 : 39, 40), 

Boasters (Rom, 1 : 22). 

Meddlers (Proy. 20 : 3). 

Gossips (Prov. 15 : 2; 29:11; Eccl, 6:8; 10:14). 
Drunkards (Prov. 20 : 1). 

The avaricious (Jer. 17 ; 11 ; Luke 12 : 16-21), 

The possionate (Proy. 27 33; Eccl 7:39). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew has no pasallel in the 
other Gospels. But its contents, as well as its position in the 
narrative, indicate that it forms a continuation of the dis- 
course from which the last lesson was taken, The present 
lesson follows that immediately. 

Hence the place was the mount of Olives, and the time 
late on Tuesday, the twelfth of Nisan (or, beginning of the 
thirteenth), April 4, year of Rome 783,—A. D, 30, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


The first parable of the twenty-fifth chapter, the record of 
which fills the verses of the present lesson, is closely connected 
with the preceding chapter, and carries forward the thought 
of the necessity of watchfulness, It is evideti#tly founded upon 
the Oriental custom at the time of weddings. “The circum- 
stanees of a marriage among the Jowp,} says Archbishop 
Trench, “are sufficiently well known, have heen gbun- 
dantly illustrated by writers on Jewish antiquities ; and indeed 
no less through the accounts given by thddern travelers in the 
East,—for the customs here alluded téHéld in full force to the 
present day, and form as important a part of the nuptial cere- 
mony as they did in ancient times.” “The question as to the 
@kact reference in the description of the going forth of the 
virgins is somewhat difficult of determination: whether they 
are spoken of as going forth from the house of the bride to 
meet the bridegroom as he comes to the wedding, or as going, 
after the wedding, in the procession to the bridegroom’s house 
for the closing festivitiesof the marriage. According to either 
view, the force and application of the parable will be suffi- 
ciently clear, and hence it is not very important to attempt 
a decision of the question. As the thought, however, seems 
to be that of the bridegroom coming to and for the bride, as 
representative of the coming of the Lord, it may be better to 
take the former view. 





Verses 1-4.—Then shall the bingdom of heaven be likened wnto 





ten virgins, which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the 
bridegroom. And five of them were foolish, and five weré wise, 
For the foolish, when they took their lamps, took no oil with them: 
but the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps: The word 
“then,” at the beginning of these verses, points to the time 
which is referred to in the closing verses of the preceding 
chapter,—the time when that coming should take place for 
which all should be ready, and when the rewards for faithful- 
ness and the recompense for unfaithfulness should be assigned, 
The “kingdom of heaven” here indicates this kingdom as 
related to the time which is in mind, and as related to the 
matter of admission to its consummated blessedness or exclusion 
from it. The parable accordingly refers to persons who, in 
some sense, belong to the kingdom in its earthly condition, 
but are not true members of it, and are not possessed of its real 
life-power. The design of the parable is to teach all who 
enter the church to be vigilant and faithful in view of the 
approaching end. Jesus here, as in other places, guards his 
kingdom, as it were, against the too-ready entrance into it of 
those who will have, at the best, a mere outward attachment 
to its life, and presses upon the thought of all the seriousness 
of purpose and constancy in duty which must characterize 
those who wait for their Lord, The number “ten” is, not 
improbably, accidental, and it is not to be pressed as haying 
any significance in the application of the parable. No more 
is the division of the ten into two equal parts to be regarded 
as anything but a mere detail of the picture. The thing pic- 
tured has no such equal division. That the number “ten” 
was frequently used by the Jews is no doubt true, and that it 
sometimes, at least, had the element of completeness in it, to 
their minds, may be admitted ; but there is no sufficient evi- 
dence or probability that Jesus used it here as conveying any 
special suggestion with reference to his kingdom. The 
necessity of vigilance in order to the admission to the blessed- 
ness of the future, not the number or proportion of those thus 
admitted or the thought of so many out of a whole number, 
was in his mind. “ Watch therefore,” he said to all alike (v. 
13). The word “lamps” is rendered in the marginal note 
“torches.” The earlier signification of the Greek word here 
employed was undoubtedly that given in the margin ; but in 
later times the other sense was sometimes assigned to it, and 
gs0 we may naturally determine the meaning by the words 
which follow. These words would seem to favor the transla- 
tion in the text. If “lamps” is the true rendering, the lamps 
were probably small bowls in which 9 wick was placed and 
kept supplied with oil. Some writers, however, regard the 
marginal rendering as the correct one—the torch being made 
by winding rags about a piece of iron, on which the oil was 
poured from a vessel not connected with the torch. These 
lamps or torches were used because the wedding processions 
of this character took place, as did marriages, in the night, 
according to the'Oriéntal customs, With their lamps the 
virgins went forth—if the understanding of the meaning 
already referred to is correct—to meet the bridegroom as he 
should approach the house of the bride. Meeting him thus, 
they would be ready to enter with him into the housé, and 
thus become participants in the joy of the wedding festivities, 
The virgins were those who, according to the customs of the 
time and region, formed such processions, being companions 
and friends of the bride. The “wisdom” and “ foolishness” 
of the virgins are indicated in the statements of the third and 
fourth verses. Through the failure to provide oil for their 
lamps, the foolish virgins were unprepared to take part in the 
procession as it moved forward to meet the bridegroom. 
Verses 5, 6.—Now while the bridegroom tarried, they all slum- 
bered and slept. But at midnight there is a cry, Behold, the bride- 
groom! Come ye forth to meet him: The reference to the 
tarrying of the bridegroom is evidently connected with the 
uncertainty of the hour of his appearance, and we must sup- 
pose that it is also intended to turn the minds of the disciples 
to the uncertainty of the hour of the Lord’s own coming. The 
suggestion of the word “tarried” may also point to the possi- 
bility of a considerable delay in the time of the coming, and 
thus may indicate what we find evidence of in some other pas- 
sages ; namely, that Jesus himself did not look for the occur- 
rence of that event asin the immediate future. Thestatement 
that they all slumbered and slept is evidently a part of the 
picturing of the story, The point of the parable being the 
unexpectedness and suddenness of the coming, it was, as we 
may say, essential to the representation that the virgins should 
be spoken of as thus sleeping. Had they been awake, they 
would have known of the approach of the bridegroom, and 
not have been overtaken by surprise. It would seem clear for 
this reason, as well as because all salike are in the sleeping 
condition, that Jesus did not mean by these words to suggest 
any thought of neglect or sin, The neglect was in the failure 
on the part of the five foolish virgins to provide oil for their 
lamps, and in this only. The words “at midnight” are 
apparently used because at that point of time sleep may be 
regarded as having complete possession of the person, and be- 
cause of the peculiarly startling character of a sudden outcry 
at that hour. The verb “cometh,” which in the Authorized 


Version follows the word “bridegroom” (v. 6), is properly 
omitted by the Revisers in accordance with the best authori- 
ties. The expression gains emphasis and force by this omis- 
This was the cry which 


sion: Behold, the bridegroom | 
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aroused the sleepers and called them to go forth—Come ye 
forth to. meet him: As the bridegroom tarried, the virgins 
who had gone out to meet him are apparently represented as 
having turned aside to some house, or some enclosed ground, 
and having laid aside their lamps there, desiring to rest until 
he shouid appéar. As they were resting, they fell into slum- 
ber (the former of the two verbs having a more definite sig- 
nification, as of a momentary act), and then slept continuously 
until the cry awakened them (the verb expressing continued 
action). 

Verses 7-9.—Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed their 
amps. And the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil ; 
for our lamps are going out. But the wise answered, saying, 
Peradventure there will not be enough for us and you: go ye 
rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves: Two notes of 
Trench may be cited here, which will throw light upon verses 
6 and 7. In one of these he gives a passage from Ward’s 
“View of the Hindoos,” where that author, “in describing 
the parts of a marriage ceremony in India of which he was 
an eye-witness, says: After waiting two or three hours, at 
length near midnight it was announced as in the very words 
of Scripture, Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to 
meet him. All the persons employed now lighted their 
lamps, and ran with them in their hands to fill up their sta- 
tions in the procession,—some of them had lost their lights 
and were unprepared, but it was then too late to seek them ; 
and the cavalcade moved forward.” The other note calls 
attention to “the hand-lamp, which was small, and would not 
contain a supply of oil for very many hours of continuous 
burning. The trimming implied two things,—the infusion 
of fresh oil, and the removing whatever had gathered round, 
and was clogging the wick.” For the last-mentioned pur- 
pose a pointed wire was sometimes attached tothe lamp. As 
the announcement of the approach of the bridegroom sud- 
denly broke upon them, ard aroused them to a sense of the 
necessity of immediate readiness, the virgins rose up and 
trimmed their lamps, after the manner described in these two 
cited statements. But as the foolish virgins thus prepared 
their lamps, they saw that the supply of oil had been ex- 
hausted, and that the light was just going out. They were, 
therefore, unready for the joy and duty of. the hour. They 
naturally turned to their companions who had been wiser 
than themselves, and asked them for help in their need. 
These, however, had only enough for their own use. The 
answer, which the wise virgins give, is, according to the 
Revised Version, “ Peradventure there will not be enough,” 
etc. Some writers hold that the word thus rendered “ per- 
adventure” is an independent word, and means “By no 
means; there certainly will not be enough for us and you.” 
The latter explanation gives a somewhat greater emphasis to 
the negative answer. These words, like all those which sur- 
round them, are probably to be looked upon as belonging to 
the picturing of the story; and hence the question whether 
there was an exhibition of selfishness on the part of the wise 
virgins which was of a reprehensible character, though sug- 
gested by some writers, is not to be raised here. All this is 
aside from the point aimed at in the parable. But if raised, 
it is to be observed that the giving of the desired portion of 
the oil to those who asked for it would have left both parties 
alike insufficiently supplied. It would have robbed the wise 
to their own irrevocable loss, while it would not have met 
the needs of the foolish. The half-preparation of both par- 
ties would have been a complete failure for both. There is 
no selfishness in cases where the sharing does harm to one 
and no good to the other; and this is certainly true when the 
preparation of the individual man for duty, or for the reward 
of the inward life which springs out of and answers to that 
inward life, is concerned. The words, “go ye to them that 
sell,” etc., are not to be regarded as having special force in 
the application of the parable; but are apparently introduced 
as connected with the fact, mentioned afterwards, that, while 
they were gone, the bridegroom came, etc. In the story, this 
going away was, as it were, essential to the representation of 
the manner in which the foolish virgins came to be excluded. 
But in the actual experience of those unprepared for the 
coming of the Lord,—that is, in the application of the story, 
—no such necessity of explaining the exclusion from the 
blessedness of the kingdom existed. The special teaching in 
these words, if it is to be insisted upon that such special 
teaching is to be found in them, is rather that of the necessity 
that each one should provide for his own fitness to meet 
the Lord. 

Verses 10-13.—And while they went away to buy, the bride- 
groom came ; and they that were ready went in with him to the 
marriage feast: and the door was shut. Afterward come also the 
other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open tous. But he answered 
and said, Verily, I say unto you, I know you not. Watch there- 
fore, for ye know not the day nor the hour: The foolish vir- 
gins, finding themselves unable to supply their need from the 
oil which the wise ones had provided for their own wants, 
followed the suggestion which was given them, and hastened 
away to procure by purchase what was necessary. But the 
time was not sufficient, and the procession had already con- 
ducted the bridegroom to the bride’s house before they were 
able to go to those who had the oil to sell and return. 
According to the custom of the Oriental regions, immediately 





upon the entrance of the bridegroom and his companions into 
the house the door was shut. The opportunity for entrance 
had now passed by, and access was denied to all who should 
present themselves afterward. The parable presents, in these 
verses, a most vivid and striking picture of the position of 
those who shall be unprepared, at the time of the Lord’s 
coming, to meet him. The opportunity for preparation will 
then have passed by.—And while they went away to buy: The 
indication of the story is not that they went to a source from 
which they could get no oil, but only that there was not time 
to go and return. The preparation might have been made, 
if it had been undertaken in season.—The bridegroom came: 
All the phrases used seem to make it probable that the coming 
of the bridegroom was to the bride’s house, and that the 
marriage feast was there.—They that were ready: That is, the 
five wise virgins. .These are represented as admitted to 
the festivities, and thus to the joy and felicity of the wedding. 
The reason of the failure of the others was, that they were 
not ready.— The door was shut: We find the same expression 
in Luke 13 : 25;°Hith shut to the door,” where the master 
of the house is*tepresented as excluding those who were 
“workers of iniquity.” Here, in Matthew, the picture is of 
an exclusion from a joyous scene, a feast, under which figure 
exclusion from the final blessedness of the kingdom is often 
set forth. In Luke, the figure is that of exclusion from a 
palace or lordly mansion, but there is an indication also of a 
banquet in the words “sit down [that is, recline at table] in 
the kingdom of God” (v.29). The excluded persons in Luke 
also are said to use the same words, “ Lord, open to us.” At 
this point the parable presents the bridegroom as having con- 
trol of the house, and of the matter of admission to it. This 
fact and the introduction of the words, “verily I say unto 
you,” seem to show that, as Jesus drew near to the end of the 
parable and to the exhortation founded upon it, his thought 
turned more directly to himself as the coming bridegroom, 
and to the, consummated kingdom as the house where the joy 
and blessedness were to be found.—I know you not: The force 
of these words, as connected with the story, is: You are not 
of the number of the bride’s companiops and friends in the 
festive procession; you are, for me, unknown strangers. There 
is no place for you at the wedding feast. In the application 
of the parable, these words border closely upon those of Luke 
13: 25: “I know you not whence ye are.” The exhortation 
of verse 13 corresponds in its words almost exactly with that 
of Matthew 24: 42. The words, “wherein the Son of man 
cometh,” with which the present verse closes in the Author- 
ized Version, and which answer to “your Lord cometh” of 
Matthew 24: 42, are omitted by the best authorities and by 
the Revisers, There can be no doubt, however, that the day 
and hour here referred to are those of the Lord’s coming, and 
the thought of the hearer or reader is directed solemnly to 
that event. 

The parable, in the interpretation of it given in these 
brief notes, has not been traced to its minuter details, s0 
as to find in all its words some special reference to men 
and to life. The writer believes that we are safer in attempt- 
ing to determine the central idea and teaching, and in regard- 
ing the details as largely parts of the parabolic picture, which 
have all their purpose and meaning in the picture itself. For 
those who would, after the manner indicated, penetrate all 
the recesses of the story, reference may be made to Trench’s 
work on the parables, where many suggestions may be found 
which will awaken the interest and thoughtfulness of the 
reader, and which, at the same time, are free from the extrava- 
gances of interpretation presented by some writers. The 
lesson leaves every student and every reader—whatever may 
be said of the details—with the solemn admonition to be 
watchful and ready,—ready for the hour of the Lord’s call 
for the individual soul to the unseen world, and ready for the 
day of the Lord’s great and final coming, if peradventure it 
shall suddenly be manifested. The follower of Jesus is ever 
ready and ever watchful, and so he is at peace, whatever may 
be the revelation of the future, 

Yale University, 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


How many human, lives commence like a joyous feast-day 
only to end in an interminable desolation ! 

One who had seen this joyous procession of young girls, all 
well dressed, all carrying in their hands their lamps filled 
with oil and properly lighted, all walking before the bride- 
groom, all ready to join the wedding-guests who should arrive 
with the bridegroom in order to accompany him first to the 
bride’s dwelling and bring her back to the house of the bride- 
groom, which from this moment will be hers,—one, I say, who 
had witnessed this joyous and brilliant procession, would little 
suspect that in a few hours a part of these young girls, who 
were not distinguished from the others in appearance, would 
be plunged into confusion and despair. 

An assemblage of believers is gathered together in a place 
of worship. They sing the same songs, repeat inaudibly the 
same prayers, profess the same faith. A common spirit of 
worship seems to animate all the congregation. All hearts 
seem to burn with the same joy and the same love, There 





is, however, a profound difference among them, imperceptible 
to the eyes of men, but known to God, and to be displayed in 
the near future. 

In proportion to the prolongation of the time which pre- 
cedes the return of the Lord, the church is more and more 
in danger of losing sight of this great event before which it 
advances, The worldly and terrestrial spirit, which is the 
soul’s sleep, pervades the church more and more; the best of 
church-members submit to its‘influence up to a certain point. 
The vigilance of the first days gives place to a general torpor. 

Suddenly a cry of warning resounds, addressed either to the 
individual whom the Lord is about to take back to himself, 
or to the church as a whole, which he will soon seek. Then 
the unperceived difference between Christian and Christian 
is made manifest. 

Some possess only the pious sentiments which have been 
inculcated in them in the paternal mansion, at Sunday-school, 
by their pastor’s instruction, or by the members of the church 
with whom they have been associated; but these external 
influences have never led them to put themselves in direct 
and personal communication with the Lord himself. Also in 
time these means have gradually lost their influence, the small 
amount of spiritual life contained in them has become slowly 
enfeebled and has ended by dying away; the lamp primitively 
lighted is nothing but a smoking torch. And now, when the 
Lord draws near, how can the flame be quickly revived? 
The established communication with the source of the holy 
oil, with the principle of all light, with Christ living in the 
heart by the Holy Spirit, is wanting in these persons. They 
commenced by walking before the bridegroom with their 
lamps lighted ; but the supply of oil in the vessel hanging at 
the girdle, from which the lamp, when empty, should be 
refilled, is wanting. They have neglected this provision 
which the delay of the bridegroom renders indispensable, and 
the Lord is there! ' 

The other Christians undoubtedly would not entirely esca: 
from this drowsy influence in the midst of which they have lived. 
But in the depths of their heart the Lord dwells and acts; 
and they can at the very instant have access to him, and find 
in him what they need to brighten the flame of faith, of love, 
and of hope, which is necessary in order to honor his arrival, 
and to make it an enjoyment to themselves. 

Then the difference between those who seem to be alike is 
shown ; between those who have thoughtfully provided every- 
thing which could make the bridegroom rejoice, and those 
who are only preoccupied with themselves, and for whom 
there is no time left in which to obtain from the Holy Spirit 
the grace of pardon and the new life. For those who have 
taken the precaution to prepare for the sure illumination of 
the nuptial march, a resplendent light and the joy of the feast ; 
for those who have contributed nothing to the brilliancy of 
the procession, the obscurity of night, with bitter regrets and 
inconsolable grief ! 

Neufchdtel, Switzerland. 





THE WAITING MAIDENS. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


We shall best understand this beautiful but difficult parable 
if we look on to its close. Our Lord appends to it the refrain 
of all this context, the exhortation to watch, based upon our 
ignorance of the time of his coming. But as in the former 
little parable of the wise servant it was his faithful, wise dis- 


pensing of his lord’s goods, and not his watchfulness, which * 


was the point of the eulogium passed on him, so here it is 
the readiness of the wise virgins to take their places in the 
wedding march which is commended. That readiness con- 
sists in their having their lamps burning and their oil in 
store. This, then, is the main thing in the parable. It is 
an exhibition, under another aspect, of what constitutes fit- 
ness for entrance into the festal chamber of the bridegroom, 
which had just been set forth as consisting in faithful steward- 
ship. Here it is presented as being the possession of lamp 
and oil. 

1. The first consideration, then, must be, What is the mean- 
ing of these emblems? A great deal of fine-spun ingenuity 
has been expended on subordinate points in the parable, 
such as the significance of the number of maidens, the con- 
clusions from the equal division into wise and foolish, the 
place from which they came to meet the bridegroom, the 
point at the marriage procéssion where they are supposed to 
join it, whether it was going to fetch the bride, or coming 
back with her; whether the feast is held in her house, or in 
his, and so on. But all these are unimportant questions, and 
as Christ has left them in the background, we only destroy 
the perspective by dragging them into the front. In no 
parable is it more important than in this to restrain the 
temptation to run out analogies into their last results, The 
remembrance that the virgins, as the emblem of the whole 
body of the visible church, are the same as the bride, who 
does not appear in the parable, might warn against such an 
error.. They were ten, as being the usual number for such a 
company, or as being the round number, naturally employed 
when definiteness was not sought. They were divided equally, 
not because our Lord desired to tell, but because he wished to 


leave unnoticed, the numerical proportion of the two classes, . 
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One set are “ wise” and the other “ foolish,” because he wishes 
to show not only the sin, but the absurdity, of unreadiness, 
and to teach us that true wisdom is not of the head only, but 
far more of the heart. The conduct of the two groups of 
maidens js looked at from the prudent and common-sense 
standpoint, and the provident action of the one sets in relief 
the reckless stupidity of the others, 

There have been many opinions as to the meaning of the 
lamps and the oil, which it is peedless to repeat. Surely the 
analogy of scriptural symbolism is our best guide. If we fol- 
low it, we get a meaning which perfectly suits the emblems 
and the whole parable. In the Sermon on the Mount, our 
Lord uses the game figure of the lamp, and explains it: “Let 
your light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works,” 

“So shines a good deed.in a naughty world.” The virgins 
waiting for their lord, with the bright dots of their lamps 
starring the midnight, are a loyely picture of the expectant 
eburch, each member a little centre of light, raying out 
beams of purity. The lamps, then, according to Scripture 
symbolism, and by natural fitness, represent the visible side 
of the Christian character, as 4 manifestation in outward act 
of righteousness, All the external Christian life is included 
in it. That being so, the oil must be the inward principle 
which feeds the flame, the deep, secret nourishment which 
flames before all eyes in the radiance of the light, and 
chiefly, according to the emblem that runs all through the 
Bible, the true inward source of all real outward holiness, 
namely, the gift of the diyine Spirit. It seems impossible, in 
any interpretation of the parable which is to keep within 
the lines of reepgnized biblical usage, to attach another 
meaning to it, Zechariah’s prophecy (Zech, 4) is the classi- 
eal passage, which ought to determine the explanation here. 

The wise, then, represent such professing Christians as 
haye both the outward and the inward; while the foolish 
are those who content themselves with the appearance of 
holjness, the form of godliness without the power which pro- 
duces it. It is generally assumed that the foolish maidens 
had some oil in their lamps to start with, and their folly is 
supposed to be that they did not seek to make provision for 
keeping up the supply. Whence the conclusion is drawn, 
that the main purpose of the parable is, as Calvin puts it, to 
teach that it is not enongh “to haye been once for all ready, 
unless we endure to the end.” But it is not said that they 
had ever any oil at all, and there is no question of apostasy; 
for their lamps burn on, like those of .the others, till the 
bridegroom comes. With Calvin’s name to take shelter 
under, nobody need be afraid-of admitting the possibility of 
Jamps, once fed with oil, running dry and going ont; but that 
does not seem to us the lesson of the story, But it may be 
said a lamp cannot burn withont oil, therefore they must have 
had some to begin with. But is this so? Cannot the lamps 
of which Christ is speaking burn without oil? Is there no 
such thing possible as “a flaming profession” without any 
reality below it? Do we not meet over and over again, under 
a variety of metaphors, sheep and goats, good and bad fish, 
wheat and tares, the same contrast between real and 
apparent disciples? True, there can be no right burning of 
the lamp of a Christian profession withopt the oil of the 
spirit in the vessel of the heart; but there may he aq flare 
which looks much the same in the dark. A dry wick will 
burn, though smokily, The stupendous folly of these witless 
fiye was not that they made no provision for the future, but 
that they did not understand the requirements of the present. 
What they did was as absurd as it is to light a lamp without 
pil, They were not hypocrites in the sense of consciously pre- 

tending to be what they were not; but they thought outward 
profession and the doing of certain acts enough to make them 
of the bridegroom’s company. They stuck rootless flowers in 
their gardens, as children do, and thought they would smell 
sweet in his nostrils, If anybody says that such an explana- 
tion makes out the foolish virgins to be too foolish, let him 
ask whether they were any more ridiculous than thousands 
of nominal Christians are to-day, who trust to their outward 
acts, and have no soft-flowing grace of the divine Spirit 
insinuating a new life into their spirits, 

2. Note the sleep of all the virgins, No blame is hinted 
on account of it. It is not inconsistent with the wisdom of 
the wise, nor does it interfere with their readiness to meet the 
bridegroom. It is, then, such a sleep as is compatible with 
watching. Our Lord’s introduction of this point is an exam- 
ple of his merciful allowance for our weakness. There must 
be a certain slackening of the tension of expectation when 
the bridegroom tarries, Centuries of delay cannot but modify 
the attitude of the waiting church, and Jesus here implies 
that there shall be a long stretch of time before the advent, 
during which all his people will feel the natural effect of the 
deferring of hope. But the sleep which he permits, un- 
blamed, is light, and such as one takes by snatches, when 
waiting to be called. He does pot ask us always to be on tip- 
tee of expectation, nar to refuse the teaching of experience; 
but counts that we have watched aright, if we wake from our 
light slumbers when the cry is heard, and have our lamps lit, 
yeady for the procession, 

%. Then comes the midnight cry and the waking of the 


suggests the unexpectedness of his coming; the loudness of the 
cry, its all-awaking effect; the broken words of the true read- 
ing, “Behold, the bridegroom!” the closeness on the heels of 
the heralds with which the procession flashes through the 
darkness, The virgins had “gone forth to meet him,” at the 
beginning of the parable, but the going forth to which they 
are now summoned is not the same. 

The Christian soul goes forth once when, at the beginning 
of its Christian life, it forsakes the world to wait for and on 
Christ, and again, when it leayes the world, to pass with him 
into the banquet. Life is the slumber from which some are 
awaked by the voice of death, and some who “remain” shall 
be awaked by the trumpet of judgment, There jsno interval 
between the cry and the appearance of the bridegroom; only 
@ moment to rouse themselves, to look to their lamps, the 
hurried, frightened words of the foolish, and the answer of the 
wise, and then the procession is upon them, It is all done as 
in a flash, “in a moment, in the twinkljng of an eye.” This 
impression of swiftness, which leaveg,no time for delayed 
preparation, is the uniform impressiom,cgnyeyed by gil the 
Scripture references to the coming of the ord. The swoop 
of the eagle, the fierce blaze of lightning from one side of the 
sky to the other, the bursting of the flood, that morning’s work 
at Sodom, not begun till dawn and finished before the “sun 
was risen on the earth,” areitstypes. Foolish indeed to post- 
pone preparation till that moment when cry and coming are 
simultaneous, like lightning and thunder right overhead! 
The foolish virgins’ imploring request and its answer are 
not to be pressed, as if they meant more than to set forth the 
hopelessness of then attempting to procure the wanting oil, 
and especially the hopelessness of attempting to get it from 
one’s fellows. There is a world of suppressed terror and sur- 
prise in that “our lamps are going out.” Note that they 
burned till the bridegroom came, and then, like the magic 
lamps in old legends, at his approach shivered into darkness. 
Is not that true of the formal, outward religion, which sur- 
vives everything but contact with his all-seeing eyes and per- 
fect judgment? These foolish maidens were as much astonished 
as alarmed at seeing their lights flicker down to extinction; 
and it is possible for professing Christians to liye a lifetime, 
and neyer to be found out either by themselves or by anybody 
else, But if there has been no oil in the lamp, it will be 
quenched when he appears. The atmosphere that surrounds 
his throne acts like oxygen on the oil-fed flame, and like car- 
bonic acid gas on the other. 

The answer of the wise is not selfishness, It is not from 
our fellows, however bright their lamps, that we can ever get 
that inward grace. None of them has more than suffices for 
his own needs, nor can any give it to another. It may be 
bought, on the same terms as the pearl of great price was 
bought, “ without money;” but the market is closed, as on a 
holy day, on the day of the king’s son’s marriage, That is 
not touched upon here, except in so far as it is hinted at in the 
absence of the foolish when he enters the banqueting chamber, 
and in their fruitless prayer. They had no time to get the 
oil before he came, and they had not got it when they returned. 
The lesson_is plain. We can only get the new life of the 
spirit, which will make our lives a light, from God; and we 
ean get it now, not then. 

4, We see the wise virgins within and the foolish without. 
They are, indeed, no longer designated by these adjectives, 
but as “ready” and “the others;” for preparedness is fitness, 
and they who are found of him in possession of the outward 
righteousness and of its inward source, his own divine life in 
them, are prepared. To such the gates of the festal chamber 
fly open. In that day, place is the outcome of character, and 
it is equally impossible for the “ready” to be shut out, and 
for “the others” to go in. 

When the bridegroom with his feastful friends passes to 
bliss at the mid hour of night,” they who have “ filled their 
odorous lamps with deeds of light ” have surely “ gained their 
entrance.” There is silence about the unspeakable joys of 
the wedding feast. Some faint sounds of music and dancing, 
some gleams from the lighted windows, find their way out; 
but the closed doors keep their secret, and only the guests 
know the gladness. o Ya 

That closed door means security, perpetuity, untold blessed- 
ness, But it means exclusion too. .Tke piteous reiterated 
call of the shut-ont maidens, roused toa Jate, and so suddenly, 
from songs and laughter to vain cries,;evokes a stern answer, 
through which shines the awful reality. yeiled in the parable. 
We do not need to regard the prayer for entrance, and its 
refusal, as conveying more than the fruitlessness of wishes for 
entrance then, when unaccompanied with fitness to enter. 
Such desire as is expressed in this passionate beating at the 
closed door, with hoarse entreaties, is not fitness. If it were, 
the door would open; and the reason why it does not lies in 
the bridegroom’s awful answer, “I know you not.” The 
absence of the qualification prevents his recognizing them as 
his, Surely the unalleyiated darkness of a hopelessexclusion 
settles down on these sad five, standing, huddled together, at 
the door, with the extinguished lamps hanging in their des- 
pairing hands. “Too late, too late, ye cannot enter now,” 
The wedding bell has become a funeral knell, They were 
not the enemies of the bridegroom, they thought themselves 





maidens, The hour “of night's black arch the keystone” 


needful, and the neglect yasirremediable. There isa tragedy 
underlying many a life of outward religiousness and inward 
emptiness, and a dreadful discovery will flare in upon such, 
when they have to say to themselves, 
“This might haye been once, 
And we missed it, lost it forever,” 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
WARNING TO THE CHURCH AS A WHOLE. 


This lesson is a designed sequence of the last. Here isa 
company, not rulers, not ecstatic bride or groom, but invited 
guests. They all made 9 general conformity to the conditions 
of being admitted to the paradise of aweddingsupper, They 
dressed for the occasion, they went forth, they waited for the 
bridegroom’s coming; each had her own lamp, each waited 
and was anxious to goin. Those that are not perfectly pre- 
pared still endeayor to remedy the difficulty. They pray for 
oil from those that have it, they run to the sellers in the 
inappropriate hour of midnight. Probably they get a supply; 
certainly they come again, ask admittance, and are refused. 
We do not discuss whether the church is divided into equal 
parts of successful and unsuccessful members; whether the 
foolish got in later, or at some other wedding; whether the 
oil is faith or good works; whether nodding orsleeping while 
waiting indicated earthly weakness or refreshing preparation ; 
whether the heart is the lamp and the divine unction is the 
oil; whether the foolish virgins had faith, but not sanctifica- 
tion; whether the Lord delays his coming till the world’s 
midnight, and those that are spreading the light are delaying 
his coming,—but we seek the point to the parable; namely, 
that, at the Lord’s coming, some desirous of entering are not 
perfectly prepared, and are therefore excluded, The test is 
not the lamp, nor the oil-vessel, but the supply of oil, “Be 
sober and keep vigil.” 
They had oil enough to burn awhile. “Our lamps are 
going out.” We do not know that they were ever utterly 
extinguished. The seed springs up, but has no deepness of 


rearth (Matt. 13: 5). 


Some have feelings, but not principles. 

Had even the wise kept awake, they might have noticed 
the waning lamps of the others, warned, and instrumentally 
sayed them. 

“Not so,” by nomeans. Don’t borrow, that’s too lazy; buy. 
Besides, one person cannot give this oil to another; he cannot 
get too much of it for himself. Only God can sell, without 
money and without price, to those that come and buy. ‘The 
righteous scarcely are sayed. Agonize to enter into the 
strait gate. 

“ Now we labor, and our lamps fluctuate among the gusts 
and temptations of the present world, but only let us take 
heed that our flame burn in such strength that the winds of 
temptation may rather fan the flame than extinguish it” 
(Augustine). 

Denver, Qol. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The kingdom of heaven . . . likened unio... virgins, which... 
went forth to meet the bridegroom (v.1). It is sqid that “ all the 
world loves the loyer.” Certain it is that always and every- 
where a marriage ceremony attracts attention and interest 
even from these who would seem to haye no reason for special 
sympathy with the parties to the marriage. The joy and the 
hope of the bridegroom, and the joy and the hope of the bride, 
are shared in by all who have known a like experience, or 
who look forward to it, or who haye failed of it, A heart 
must indeed be cold that has no thrill of interest in a mar- 
riage celebration. And thus it is that the union of Christ 
with his Church ig 8 matter of interest to those who share in 
its joys and its hopes, or who recognize their loss in the lack 
of such sharing,’ 

Five of them were foolish, and five were wise (vy. 2), That is 
the way the world runs, whether it is at a wedding, or at 
church, or in school, or in business; the two classes, the foolish 
and the wise, are sure to be represented, It is not always 
that there are as many wise ones as there are foolish ones in 
a single gathering, but the wise and the foolish are both there. 
Merely because one is in good company, or in a choice place, 
or in right occupation, it does hot follow that one is wise. 
But it makes a great difference to one’s self whether he is 
wise or is foolish, wherever he happens to be; and sooner or 
later the difference will stand out unmistakably, To which 
of these classes do you and I belong? 

The foolish, when they took their lamps, took no oil with them: 
but the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps (vs. 3, 4). 
Most fools do some things in the same way with wise persons; 
but they show their folly in not providing for emergencies. 
Peculiarly is it the case that a young fool—a virgin-fool— 
proves he is a fool by having no stock of oil for his lamp of 
life besides that which enables him to keep up a show of light 





hig friends, They let life ebb without seopring the one thing 


for the time being, His lamp may just now give as brights 
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light as his wisest companion, as he feeds its flame with wine 
and tobacco and late hours and high living; but by and by, 
when an attack of acpte disease is on him, or he meets with 
a severe accident, there is no surplus life-oil to carry him 
through the erisis hours of bodily exhaustion ; and, as a result, 
his early death is reported, from heart trouble, or from lung 
difficulties, or from physical prostration, under circumstances 
in which 9 wise and provident reserve of vital force would 
have enabled him to live and to recover strength again. So, 
again, the foolish youth who displays the light of materialistic 
science as the guide of his footsteps, has made no provision 
for the darkening hours of life’s close, when extra light is 
essential ta his soul’s safety. And so it is that the foolish 
prove their folly by their failure to provide for the sure 
coming emergencies of life. 

While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered qnd slept (y. 
5). Wise and foolish may be restful and inactive for widely 
different reasons, The wise are ready for any emergency, 
therefore they can sleep without anxiety. The foolish haye 
no thought for the future, therefore they will sleep without 
concern. Timely sleep is a sign of wisdom. Untimely sleep 
is a sign of folly. Sleep in its order is the best kind of watch- 
ing. Watching when it is needful is better than sleep. Our 
time for sleep is when sleep is a duty. Our wisdom or our 
folly will show itself whether we sleep or wake. 

The foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil.... The 
wise answered, ... Peradventure there will not be enough for us 
and you (vs. 8,9). Wisdom will show itself in wise refusals 
to give to another that which is essential to one’s own duty- 
doing. It would not be wise to part with one’s character, or 
to surrender one’s faith, at the call of another whose folly has 
deprived him of character and of faith ; nor would it be right 
to divide into two portions a possession which could be valu- 
able only in its wholeness, The wise will regret the folly of 
the foolish, but the wise cannot avert the consequences of 
folly to the foolish. It is a truth of wisdom, now as in the 
days of the wisest of men, that 

“Tf thou art wise, thou art wise for thyself; 
And if thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it.” 

Watch therefore / (v. 13.) Unless this parable of the Ten 
Virgins is more to us than a story of olden time, it is evident 
that we are of the foolish class of Bible readers. A practical 
lesson from it comes home to every wise observer of its teach- 
ings in the explicit injunction, “ Watch therefore!” Be- 
cause of the wisdom of being prepared for the future, and 
because of the folly of being unprepared, therefore have a care 
tobe always prepared. “Watch” literally means to be awake; 
but there is such a thing as watching while one sleeps, or as 
sleeping while one watches. The main thing is to be ready 
for whatever happens. It is in this sense that the “sudden 
death” against which so many pray is an unprepared death, 
and that an instantaneous death to one who is fully prepared 
to die is not a sudden death. Whether, therefore, you sleep 
or wake, watch ! ’ 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


How often our Lord varied his illustrations of spiritual 
truth! It was as though he would reach every one of his 
hearers in one way, if not in another. To-day we have an 
illustration drawn from the social customs of the day. Fora 
complete explanation of Oriental marriage customs the teacher 
must look elsewhere in the paper. We have only to do with 
the application of the lesson to the lives of our scholars. In 
this parable there are three things to be particularly noticed : 

1, The certainty of the return of Christ, the bridegroom. 

2. The different classes of those who await his appearance. 

8. The different ends to which they come, 

1, The certainty of Christ’s coming.—This is asserted over 
and over again in the Word. The heavenly visitors who 
came to the disciples on the mount of Olives said: “ Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? This same 


Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come | - 


in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” As 
surely as he came once in humiliation, so surely shall he come 
again in glory. But there is another way in which the Lord 
comes to his people, and that is at the time of their death. 
And as we are to watch for his appearance in glory, so we are 
to be on the lookout for his coming to us in the hour of death. 
For that we are bidden to be prepared, for probably that 
coming will be an unexpected one. As a matter of fact, very 
few people die when they expect to. In one way or another, 
death comes in an unexpected time and way. Some, indeed, 
have a warning, but most of us are called when we least think 
of it. This is why the Saviour bids us be watchful, lest, 
coming suddenly, death find us unprepared. “In time of 
pezce prepare for war” is a good maxim, and “In time of 
health prepare for death” is as good. “Time enough” has 
lost many a soul, for procrastination is the thief of eternity 
as well as of time. Mark, none of these virgins would have 
acknowledged that they were not prepared. Yet some of our 
scholars will confess that if the Master were to call for them 
to-day, they would be found not ready. So that in this respect 
they are not even as wise as the foolish virging, Confessedly 





they are not getting ready; and though they have been 
warned many a time, and acknowledge that they ought to be 
prepared, they still put off this solemn duty. Who, then, 
shall be to blame, if, when the bridegroom comes, they are 
shut out from the feast? 

2. The different classes of those who await his appearance. 
—Of these the Saviour mentions two (note, he makes no 
mention in this parable of those who make no preparation at 
all),—those who are truly prepared, and those who are self- 
deceived, thinking that they are ready, and yet being mis- 
taken, To acasual observer there was’no difference between 
the five wise and the five foolish virgins, They were all in 
the same company, and apparently bent on the same errand ; 
yet there was a vast difference between them, after all. 
“ Prepared,” “unprepared,” and in the end this difference 
became painfully apparent, When the cry went out, then it 
was evident that they really belonged to two entirely different 
companies. So in*é¥ery Sunday-school there are those who 
sit side by side, and no one could tell the difference between 
them. In outward?things they are alike, Church-going, the 
form of prayer, the reading of the Word, they all have in 
common, It may be they are all members of the church, 
Yet to the eye of the Master there is a great difference 
between them, though, like the twelve apostles, they keep 
company for a while, and no one ean tell which is to be the 
Judas. Is this not so? Are all church-members to go to 
heaven when they die? Do we not know that there will be 
some who will be bitterly undeceived when the end comes? 
Since this is unquestionably so, it behooves us to be wiser 
than the foolish virgins, and see to it that we are not mis- 
taken in our judgment of ourselyes. Better, far, be too strict 
with yourself than too lenient. There are those in our times 
who cry out against self-examination as a morbid thing. It 
may perhaps have been carried too far some years ago, but 
the danger is all the other way now. We examine ourselyes 
too little in these days. Let the teacher be faithful with his 
class in this thing, lest the revelation of unpreparedness come 
too late to some of our scholars. This is especially needed 
after a revival, since at such a time some are almost sure to 
come into the church who are not really children of the 
kingdom. 

8. The different ends to which they come.—The five wise 
virgins went in to the feast, while the fiye foolish virgins were 
excluded, The latter were “almost” saved. They could 
hear the yoices of those who were within the door, but they 
themselves could not get in. Were they not more disap- 
pointed, think you, than if they had never thought that they 
were sure of a reception? Most surely. They came to the 
very gates of bliss, only to find that they were to be irreyo- 
eably excluded. Could anything be more sad than this— 
to live all your life, thinking that you are an heir of the king- 
dom, and then, at the last moment, when it is too late to 
remedy the matter, to find that you haye been mistaken? 
How strongly do the words of the Master come to us, “ Watch 
ye, therefore”! “And the door wasshut.” So the door of the 
ark was shut by God in the days of Noah. And when God 
shut him in, no man could open the door. Iam “he that 
openeth, and no man shutteth; and shutteth, and no man 
openeth,”—so said our blessed Master. He holds the keys 
of the kingdom; and when once he hag risen up and shut to 
the door, all who stand without will plead for admittance in 
yain, Let no man deceive us with vain words. There is no 
hope beyond the grave for those who in this life have rejected 
the inyitations of the Lord Jesus. As the flood came and 
destroyed them all, so will it be in the coming of the Son of 
man, All crying will then be so much breath wasted. If 
now Jesus calls and we refuse, then we shall call and he will 
refuse. This is the solemn teaching of this and of many other 
portions of the Word, and in many instances the words are 
those of the Saviour himself. Watch ye, therefore,” lest, 
caming, he find you sleeping. 

New York City. 





A, LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
' BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


There is a way of téaching the parables, once common in 
Sunday-schools if mot’ still so, as if each one stood as com- 
pletely alone and unrelated as a proverb. But not a single 
one does so stand; and°I dare say we are all better able to see 
this now that the International lessons have shown us by con- 
trast what a vice the old-fashioned desultory method of read- 
ing and teaching Seripture was—end is, The Scriptures are 
a kind of grammar of life, I should as soon study grammar 
in a desultory way. Whenever I teach the parable of the 
Ten Virgins henceforth, I must treat it as a component part 
of a single sustained discourse oceupying the whole of Mat- 
thew 24 and 25, ; 

We have seen that when Jesus had told the twelve plainly 
that the siege of Jerusalem and fall of the temple and the 
temple power would take place within their own times, and 
had taught them that his second coming and the world’s end 
were quite a distinct matter, whose day God’s merciful wisdom 
kept concealed, he began again—as he so often did to emphasize 
the supreme moral lesson of the subject—te speak in parables. 

Of these we see three, rising one above another in widen- 





ing illustration of what is required to fulfill the great injune, 
tion, “ Watch.” In that of the wicked servant, Christ warns 
his disciples, and us through them, against assuming that 
between now and his coming there can be time to indulge 
ourselves in sin. We all know the temptation: “Commit 
this sin, omit this duty, to-day; he will hardly come before 
to-morrow.” This, he teaches, is a form of hypocrisy ; and 
as sure as we let it rule us, it will earn for us unexpectedly at 
last our portion with the hypocrites, 

But besides this temptation to count on the Lord’s tarrying 
and make no provision for his early coming, there is another, 
—to provide only for his early coming, and not also for his 
tarrying. There is an unconscious hypocrisy,—how much 
the commonest it is!—that breaks not out in flagrant sin, 
casts not off the guise of service and of waiting, is guilty only 
of indolence, oversight, and a foolish and blind assumption 
that the outward form of things, and the ontward act, are 
enough, Hence the parable of the Ten Virgins. 

One does not have to be wicked to fail to enter the kingdom 
of heaven; one need only be foolish in a certain way, He 
may be very formal and punctual in the outward exercise of 
his religion; but it has only to be ungenuine and ephemeral, 
and it is just as good as none, 

I do not take the lamps of the parable to stand for our pro- 
fession of religion merely, unless by that we mean our whole 
outer and visible life, and life service, in every relation and 
experience. That is what religion ought to mean, and that is 
the lamp every one has to carry, But that is not all of reli- 
gion nor of life, It isnot that that burns and gives light; 
the flame comes from the oil in the lamp. 

Grace, my Sunday-school teachers, some of them, used ta 
call it. The oil is grace. There is real danger in being sat 
isfied with this for a whole answer,—danger of our taking a 
passive attitude expecting some mysterious operation upon us 
from God; given, not attained. Not so did the saints of 
Scripture. Whatever they prayed for, they also strove for. 

Let us then ask again, what ig this oil? First, it is the 
supreme essential of our lamp—of our life. So, then, we 
know it must be faith and love,—faith that God is good, and 
will turn all things to good; and love to him and all his 
creatures,—love active, productive, Faith and love, filling 
our lives; they do not merely procure, they are, salvation. 

And yet again, we must not merely have oil; the oil must 
last, it must hold out. Yesterday’s faith and love will not 
serve for to-day, nor to-night’s for to-morrow, much less our 
vows. What we have done or promised is nanght now; 
the matter is what are we doing and desiring. You joined the 
church last year; it is naught, naught, unless you have the 
flame of faith still burning,—and it will not burn on last year’ 
professions or performances. 

This is the watching Christ requires of us. “Tle knoweth 
our frame.” Our poor natures, like Peter's, James’s, and John’s, 
will not bear the strain of perpetual alertness. We watch, 
slumbering, even the best of us; but the gracious Bridegroom 
will at last count us his, if, not finding us waking, he finds 
us at least with our lamps trimmed and burning, 

Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Reeall briefly the time and place where Jesus gave the 
parable of the marriage feast and words of warning. On the 
same Tuesday afternoon he spoke another parable,—the story 
of a wedding. We have many precious words which Jesug 
spoke in the last few days of his life. On Tuesday he was in 
Jerusalem for the last time until he was brought before the 
elders and priests. That day he gave promises, precepts, and 
parables,—stories about things that often happened, and could 
be plainly understood. He told of the marriage feast, and 
how many were invited. How did they treat the invitation? 
Of all the guests who came, we know of one only, and he was 
speechless when the king spoke to him. Why? The lesson 
of to-day was spoken on the mount of Olives. It tells about 
ten young women who were chosen to go with others te a 
wedding. 

A Wedding.—It was the custom at weddings for the bride- 
groom with his friends to go to the home of his chosen bride, 
and from there to take her to his own home, The bride 
waited for his coming, dressed in white robes, wearing jewels 
about her head, her dress, her hands and arms, which shone 
even through the delicate fineness of the veil draped about 
her from head to feet. The bridegroom, with his friends, 
joined the bridal party at her house; and then st night, with 
music and rejoicing, started for the wedding feast. As they 
came near his home, another company came out to meet them, 
among whom were some young girls of whom Jesus spoke, 
when he said; “ Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened 
unto ten virgins, which took their lamps, and went forth to 
meet the bridegroom.” ‘These maidens were to be all ready 
for his coming, for no one knew exactly the time, Don’t you 
suppose the virgins would be waiting and watching to hear 
songs, the music of flutes, voices, and footsteps? Were they 
not ten bright, happy girls, glad of haying been invited, eager 
for the coming of the company? No doubt exch one had 
been carefully dressed at home in rich robes, their long flow- 
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ing hair adorned, and graceful, drooping veils pinned on with 
jewels, There were ten lamps to light their way, for each 
one carried a swinging lamp in her hand. They started 
together to join the other company, who were to come with 
torches and lights. They looked and listened through the 
darkness. They swung their lamps high above their heads 
to cast a light forward on the way, and see if any messenger 
might be coming with tidings. Surely the party must have 
lingered at the home of the bride, or tarried by the way. 
The ten maidens stopped to rest. Tired and weary with 
watching, they fell asleep. 

The Midnight Cry.—They heard a loud voice. Startled 
from sleep, they knew the call: “Behold, the bridegroom!” 
Quickly they rose up, took the lamps they had kept by them, 
trimmed the charred wicks that had made the lights dim, 
kindled a fresh flame, and started to obey the call: “Come ye 
forth to meet him.” 

Five Were Wise.—Five of the lamps burned brightly, and 
gleamed on the expectant faces of those who carried them. 
All the ten had-trinimed their lamps alike, but five had wisely 
planned for the long night and the waiting hours which 
might be before them. The five who were wise had all 
brought a little vessel with extra oil, had fastened a flask or 
vial in the lining or pocket of their girdles. As they trimmed 
their lamps, they poured in fresh oil ; and so five lamps were 
trimmed, filled, and brightly burning. 

Five Were Foolish. Jesus himself called them so, for he 
said: “Five of them were foolish, and five were wise.” In 
five lamps the light flickered and struggled, and went out. 
“More oil, more oil!” the girls cried. “Give us of your 
oil,” the foolish said to the wise. Could the wise do it? 
Was it selfish for them to refuse? They had each brought 
enough oil for one lamp, not for two; and if they had divided 
it, and tried to fill ten lamps with only enough for five, per- 
haps all might have gone out. “No, no,” the wise maidens 
said; “go and buy for yourselves.” In the darkness, in the 
night, in a strange place, the five foolish, hurrying maidens 
went to try and find somebody somewhere who would wake 
and sell them some oil. 

The Bridegroom.—While they had gone to buy, there was 
a sound of flutes, music, and song. The procession came. The 
five wise virgins joined the company, and all went together 
into the banqueting hall. In the light and gladness, did the 
wise ones think of their foolish companions? Did they won- 
der if they found a place where they could buy any oil? 
Could any thought of pity or sorrow come to them in the 
house of joy? We cannot tell. 

The Door Was Shut—When the bridegroom came, they 
that were ready went in with him to the marriagé, and the 
door was shut,—to shut in the happy ones, invited and ready 
for the marriage festival, safe from everything which could 
offend or disturb the perfect gladness of the feast; to shut 
out those who would not: obey the call, who did not wish to 
show honor to the bridegroom or his bride; to keep out the 
careless and the unready. Where were the foolish maidens? 

Lord, Open Unto Us.—There was a cry outside the closed 
door, “Open unto us!” They called him Lord. No doubt 
they thought: “ Yes, we were invited; we meant to come; 
we forgot our oil; we tried to be in time; we went to buy; 
we have lighted our lamps, and they are burning now; we 
are only a little late. Open, we pray!” They pressed heavily 
against the door, and an answer came from a scarcely opened 
lattice in the upper part of the barred door: “I know you 
not.” In vain their trembling hands held the late-burning 
lamps; in vain they looked into each other’s pale faces out- 
side the door closed to them. How sadly they must have 
thought of the five who were wise, and of their own forgotten 
oil! How easy to have provided it in time! What plenty 
of oil belonged to fathers and mothers! How welcome to 
them would have been part of the family store! How small 
a burden to have carried it with them! How grieved their 
voices must have sounded as they talked of the joy within, 
and sadly said, “It might have been”! Whose fault was it? 

Watch Therefore—Jesus himself gave the meaning of the 
story. Why did he say, as we learned last week, “ Be ye also 
ready”? For whose coming should the five foolish ones have 
been found watching? Who is called the Bridegroom? 
W hat does one of our golden texts say of those who are called? 
Jesus, for the asking, will freely give the oil of grace to make 
any heart ready for his coming, whether he shall come the 
second time to gather all his own to be with him, or whether 
in some sudden hour he takes us one by one from earth. 
Will you be wise or foolish ? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“OIL, ....2HEM THAT SELL.”—Oil was one of the richest 
blessings which the people of Palestine enjoyed. From the 
remotest times it was associated with other choice productions, 
as flour, honey, balm, and wine. It was abundant in the land 
when the Hebrews arrived there under Joshua; and in the 
reign of Solomon its production had increased greatly, since 
large quantities were available for export. It is constantly 
introduced as a symbol in the Old Testament literature, includ- 
ing history, promise, prayer, praise, and song. Even in the 





present decadence of the land, the production of oil is one of 
the most important industries of that country. In parts of 
Palestine that are now deserted we find numerous old oil 
presses, showing that the cultivation of the olive was much 
more extensive in former times than it is now. When the 
olives that are designed for oil are gathered, they are allowed 
to remain in heaps at the oil press for twenty or thirty days, 
until they become soft, when they are crushed in great stone 
mills specially prepared forthe purpose. They are afterwards 
subjected to heavy pressure, being first placed in large straw 
baskets, through which the oil is strained as the pressure is 
applied. There are really three pressings before all the oil 
is extracted from the crushed olives. The result of the first 
pressing is called the “best oil;” of the second, “good oil ;” 
while that of the third is always poor, The last is always 
sold to the soap-makers, the first and seqond qualities being 
used for food or for other purposes. ‘A measure” of olives 
is equal to about twenty-four pounds,.and will yield three 
quarts of oil. An olive-tree that prodyges,two measures of 
fruit is called a “small tree;” a medium.gigze_, tree will pro- 
duce six or eight measures, and a large tree twelve measures. 
The oil as taken from the presses in the fields and remote 
places where the olive groves are, is put into skins, and carried 
on the backs of donkeys or camels to the large towns or the 
place of export, where it is purchased, stored, and afterwards 
shipped, by the oil merchants. It is stored in large cisterns 
built in the ground with great care. For certain purposes 
the oil improves with age. It is stored in bulk, but shipped 
in casks. Large quantities are sent to France.. The govern- 
ment tax on olive-trees is heavy; still, the raising of olives and 
the production of oil is considered a profitable business. It 
has always been used for lighting, and is used so now, although 
in towns kerosene has largely taken its place. Its use as an 
article of food is the same now that it always has been. It is 
indispensable in every household, and even the poorest laborer 
has oil in which to dip his scanty supply of bread, 
Andover, Mass, 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Tue Union or Gop AND MAN, AND ITS PREPARATION.— 
The ideal congregation of Israel is the bride of God, betrothed 
to him on the day and by means of the law-giving on Sinai, of 
which the “feast of weeks” is the anniversary. The prepa- 
ration to this day begins, to a certain extent, on the eve of the 
second day of the Passover feast, by a regular counting of each 
day up to the forty-ninth day, followed by the Pentecost (Lev. 
23 : 15, 16), when the anniversary of the original feast of the 
indissoluble union takes place. With the reading of the 
Song of Songs, the love carmen of God and Israel, the time 
of preparation begins; and with the reading of the Book of 
Ruth, universally known as the lovely recital of the union 
of Boaz and Ruth, the founders of the house of David, the 
crowning of the preparatory work, by means of a renewal of 
the covenant, is celebrated. Of course, Israel, the bride, had 
to be prepared to receive God (that is, his law), the bride- 
groom, on the day when the latter-descended upon the mount 
to have Israel called after his name, as the chosen one of the 
Lord; of course, the same Israel has to be careful in the 
observation of these days of preparation (which originally 
were only three; see Exod. 19: 11, 15), lest the bridegroom 
find them slumbering in laziness, and hard to awake. As, 
according to Pirge R. Eliezer, 41, the case actually was, when 
God intended to promulgate the law—Israel had slept too 
long. Therefore Moses went through the camp, and aroused 
them from their sleep, crying: The bridegroom has already 
come, and asks for the bride, to conduct her to the “ Chuppa” 
(the nuptial veil, fastened on the ends of four wooden bars or 
poles, and held by four youths over the couple during the per- 
formance of the marriage ceremonial); yea, he is still wait- 
ing! After this, Moses (in this instance in the place of the 
bridesmaid) presented the bride (Israel) in the proper way; 
and the bridegroom came to meet her (Exod. 19:17, 18), 
and proclaimed her his own by the ten articles of the 
holy covenant, which articles Israel had previously accepted, 
and promised faithfully to keep. toms 

Philadelphia. 10% So 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


“Took THErR Lamps.’—Some in¢idents at a modern 
Jewish wedding in South Arabia: It is Wednesday evening, 
the proper time for maidens to be married. The groom, his 
male relatives, and friends are assembled in the synagogue to 
attend evening service. After prayers, a procession is formed 
at the gate of the sacred building. A band of Arab musicians, 
already waiting outside, marches first with primitive instru- 
ments, kettle-drums, fifes, tambourines, etc., and with torches 
fastened to the pointed ends of long wooden poles. Then 
follow the groom and his select companions, young men of 
about his age, accompanied by a number of hymn-chanting 
boys, chosen from the best families, each carrying two lighted 
lanterns hanging from poles framed in the shape of the letter 
T. One of these boys acts as an attendant for the little light- 
bearers. He carries a bottle of oil, some sulphur matches, 
etc., and moves about to wherever his services may be needed. 
The male relatives and friends come next. No ladies yet in 
the procession, After going through several already dark 


and deserted streets, to the great discomfort of homeless dogs 
and heedless watchmen, we stop at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Several little girls come out, with singing, and wi 
lanterns like the boys, to meet and welcome the groom into 
the house. Here the: beautiful and solemn marriage cere? 
mony is performed. This done, the procession is again formed, 
taking in the bride, her select companions, lady relatives an 
friends, etc. The residence of the groom’s father, which is 
henceforth to be the bride’s home, is the next and last stop- 
ping place. As soon as the musicians and friends who were 
waiting for our arrival in this mansion hear us coming, they 
also make a big stir: “ Behold, the bridegroom cometh!” 
And from this house also, among others, another company of 
children—some of them just awakened from a nap—come 
forth with singing and with lanterns like the others, to meet 
and escort the newly married couple, all present shouting: 
“ Hallelujah! the son and heir has brought home his wife.” 
The near male relatives are privileged to go with the bride 
and groom into the women’s apartments; while the rest of 
the gentlemen guests ascend up to the banqueting room, in 
the upper story, where is held the “ marriage feast.” 
Bordentown, N. J. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Name the three parables recorded in the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of the Gospel according to Matthew. Name the one 
immediately preceding. What subject have they in common? 
To whom were they spoken? Relate the parable of the ten 
virgins (vs. 1-13). Describe the custom upon which it is 
founded. In what respect are the first two parables of the 
group identical in their teaching? (Matt. 24: 44; 25: 13.) 
In what respect are the first three parables identical in their 
teaching? (Matt. 24: 48; 25: 5,19.) Is aparable to be inter- 
preted in all its details, or only in its prominent features? 

Who is represented by the bridegroom in the parable of 
the ten virgins? (v.13.) Name the inspired writers who 
have presented him under this figure (S. of Sol. 2: 16, 17; 
2 Cor. 11: 2; Rev. 19:7). Under what prominent figures did 
John the Baptist announce him? (John 1: 29; 3: 29.) Do, or 
‘do not, the ten virgins represent any who do not expect the 
coming of the Son of man? How many of them had made 
some preparation for his coming? How many of them knew 
just what preparation was needful? Do, or do not, the Jews 
expect the Lord’s coming? Do, or do not, false professors of 
Christianity expect his coming? Which of these two classes 
have all the appliances for light-bearing except the vital 
article, oil? Who are represented by the foolish virgins? 
Is any importance to be attached to the fact that their lamps 
were once burning? ‘If so, how must it be interpreted con- 
cerning the formalist? (Matt. 13: 20-22; 15:8.) If so, hon 
must it be interpreted concerning the Jews! What is the 
prospect concerning a preparation at the midnight hour? 
What time does God give us for all needful preparation! 
(Heb. 3:7, 8.) What is the ultimate test of our prepared. 
ness for entering into eternal joys? (Heb. 3: 6,14.) In what 
respects does the teaching of the parable of the ten virgin 
differ from the preceding one? 

Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What is the first word in the lesson? 
2. To what time does the word refer? 3. Where only in the 
Bible is the expression used, “kingdom of heaven”? 4. Wha 
represent the prepared? 5. Who represent the unprepared? 
6. Describe the lamp used. 7. How was the lamp carried? 
8. During what time was the lamp lighted? 9, How was 
extra oil carried? 10. Why did not the foolish virgins take 
more oil? 11. Why are the foolish virgins described before 
the wise virgins? 12. Where, first, did all the virgins go? 
13. What took place until midnight? 14. Repeat the mid- 
night cry. 15. What shows that the foolish virgins had not 
expected the delay? 16. Where was the bridegroom going? 
17. Give the conversation of the virgins. 18. At what place 
did the wise virgins meet the bridegroom? 19. How did the 
wise virgins then use their lamps? 20. Who went in to the 
marriage? 21. Why was the door shut? 22. How did the fool- 
ish virgins try to enter? 23. What was the bridegroom’s 
answer? 24. Why did he make such an answer? 25. Tell 
in your own words the fault of the foolish virgins, 26. How 
does Jesus apply the parable? 27. What truth is there for 
me in this lesson? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. How many went to meet the 
bridegroom? 2. When did he come? 38. How many went 
with the bridegroom? 4. Why did not the foolish virgins go 
with him? 5. What did they say when they found the door 
wasshut? 6. How does Christ wish to find us when he comes? 

Boston, Mass, 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 
1, In what essential respect did the five wise virgins differ 
from the five foolish? 2. When was this difference made 
painfully apparent? 3. Recount the circumstances attending 





the coming of the bridegroom. 4. What happened while the 
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five foolish virgins were sway? 5. “Afterward came also the 

other virgins, saying”— 6, “But he answered and said”— 

7. “Watch therefore ”— 8. Who is the bridegroom referred 

to in the parable, and what the occasion? 9. Who will enter 

“in with him to the marriage”? 10. Repeat “Blessed are 

they which are called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb’— 
Vassar College. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





TEN VIRGINS 


TOOK THEIR LAMPS. 
WENT FORTH. 


WAITED. 
AROSE, 
FIVE FIVE 
HAD OIL, HAD NO OIL. 
WERE READY. TRIED TO BUY. 
_ WENT IN. WERE TOO LATE. 


AND THE DOOR WAS SHOUT. 








BUYING OIL, 


WHEN? “Now.” 
WHERE? “Buy of Me.” 
HOW? s Without money.” 


———_—_ 


“Let us haye grace, whereby we may serve 
God acceptably.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 
§* Rejoice, rejoice, believers.” 
“ The Saviour bids us watch and pray.” 
“Ye servants of the Lord,” 
“Too late.’ 
“ We'll work till Jesus comes.” 
“ When he cometh,” 
** When Jesus comes.” 
“When Jesus comes to reward his servants.” 
“When the King in his beauty shall come.” 
When the Lord from heayen appears.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_——_@——— 


WEEK-DAY HELPS FOR THE YOUNG, 


_ There are seven days in every week, and the pastor or 
teacher who would hold and train the young people of 
his charge must not expect to do it;by.means of work for 
them on one day only. Unless he has some oversight of 
them between Sundays, his best endeavor in their behalf 
on Sundays will be less effective than it might be. * 

How to give wise help to the young on week-days is a 
question which interests all pastors and teachers, and 
which puzzles not a few. Recently a Vermont Sunday- 
school teacher wrote to The Sunday School Times asking 
help in this direction. An appeal was accordingly made 
for suggestions from those who had. had experience in 
such work, and responses to that appeal are now coming 
in from all directions. A few of them are given here- 
with for the consideration of those who are interested in 
the important subject, 

First of all there come recommendations of several 
well-known agencies of week-day work. Thus, from 
Charleston, South Carolina, a correspondent writes 
heartily in approval of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. Information concerning this organiza- 
tion can be obtained of its office secretary, Miss Kate F, 
Kimball, Plainfield, New Jersey. From West Haven, 
Connecticut, one writes in testimony of the value of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. The 
general secretary of this society is Mr. George M. Ward, 
No. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Another national organization which may well be con- 
sidered in this connection is the Agassiz Association, 
of which The Swiss Cross is the representative magazine. 
Mr. Harlan H, Ballard, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, will. 
give all desired information on this point. The Agassiz 
Association is a society for amateur scientific research, 
by means of which the young may be interested and 
instructed in botany, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, con- 
chology, and other lines of study in the realm of nature. 

A clergyman from Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
gives helpful hints as to methods of interesting the young 
in particular agencies of well-doing at home or abroad. 
He writes: 

“Let me suggest, in response to the inquiry from Ver- 
mont in Open Letters in your issue of March 17, ag to 
week-day methods of holding young men in quiet coun- 
try towns: May not one possibility he found in forming 
bands for receiving intelligence from, aiding, and so 
sajoying, some of the many great and most alluring chari- 


ties that are now so extensively carried on by earnest 
men and women? 

“Take, for example, such a splendid charity as that 
of Dr. Barnardo for the wretched classes in the east of 
London. Boys and young men like novelty, courage, 
dash, pluck, good-humor, success. Where can finer 
examples be found? 

“TI know of no more romantic stories than crowd the 
pages of Dr. Barnardo’s monthly, ‘Night and Day.’ 
They could not fail to become immensely attracted to 
such heroic endeavors, Let them thoroughly enter into 
a work of this kind, and come to understand it; haye a 
secretary to get letters from it, and to send good cheer, 
sympathy, and funds to it. Let this be the nucleus of a 
‘sociable,’ monthly or fortnightly or weekly (for a socia- 
ble, like a man or-a°woman, needs to have a heart to it); 
they would soon" feel themselves a part of the grand 
enterprise; would’lt quoted on the platform as its trans- 
Atlantic helpers; ‘al'their benevolence would be aroused; 
they would feePthey were doing something to alter the 
fortunes of their fellow-men, and perhaps had found the 
place where to fix the lever of Archimedes, and from 
their distant hills were helping to move the world, 

“Or take such a charity as that of ‘The Children’s 
Aid Society’ in New York, over which Mr. Charles L. 
Brace has presided for so many fruitful years. In these 
days, when persons in the loneliest distant valleys or on 
the farthest hills can, by mail, make their purchases 
at the best filled city store, and the news of the whole 
world can be read eyery day at one’s own breakfast or 
tea table, why not use the modern facilities for commu- 
nication to let the dwellers in a Vermont town share in 
all fine things? The more minutely and heartily one 
enters upon such a pursuit, the more enthusiastic he is 
certain to become over it; he learns to appreciate all its 
lights and shades, weeps with its tears, laughs at its bits 
of fun, is lifted into altogether a new life; and, though 
not much may be ‘going on’ in his own quiet town, he 
may be a living part of all the most exciting and best 
things that are going on all the time everywhere else. 

“Or, form a Natural History Society, with a central 
room in which boys and young men shall collect good 
specimens of eyery bird, nest, and egg to be discovered 
in your town; and a specimen, stuffed and mounted, of 
every animal that haunts your woods; and a picture and 
description of every fish that glides through your own 
waters. Or, havea Village Improvement Association, that 
shall set trees and shrubs, and make yours the most beau- 
tiful village in your county; and whose anniversary, 
each June, shall become the most longed-for out-of-door 
delight of the year, and shall make each feel sure he ig 
every other man’s neighbor.” 

A country pastor in Ohio hag this to say on the gen- 
eral subject ; 

“ How to interest our young people in Christian work, 
and save them to the home church, is the question that 
perplexes the Sunday-school worker from Vermont. Are 
we not asking too much when we ask, not only that the 
young people be won for Christ, but also for the home 
church? Let us stop with the query, How shall we win 
them for Christ, and make of them active workers, wher- 
ever, in his providence, God may see fit to call them? 

“The Vermont worker is not alone; she faces the 
practical question and difficulty that every country par- 
son has faced, and in which eyery country parish has a 
lively interest,—How to fill their depleting ranks and 
keep up the old-time interest and strength, that the 
church had before ‘our boys’ got the Western fever, or 
went away to seek a fortune in the city. 

“ A word, even from one of no very extended experience, 
may not prove altogether fruitless. One difficulty with 
our country churches in the past has been, that the dea- 
cons,—if by good fortune the church has been successful 
enough to gain three fit for that office,—the deacons, and 
a few elderly ladies; took charge of all church matters,— 
doing all the praying, speaking, and singing, leaving the 
young people to gaze, and wonder, and sit with idle hands. 
The ‘old people’ took charge of all socials and all busi- 
ness. The financial ‘air-brakes’ especially were put on. 

“Now about such was the writer’s early experience in 
connection with a church that had the requisite number 
of deacons andsisters, He never felt any personal respon- 
sibility for anything more than his presence and testi- 
mony or prayer. The writer, as a pastor, may be swinging 
to the other extreme, having felt the dangers of inactivity 
to the younginthechurch. We were expected to ‘speak 
in meeting,’ and, if we did not, the ‘deacon’ shook his 
head. What we needed was not so much to testify 
for Christ as it was to feel a personal responsibility for 
the development of the church temporal, as well as the 
church spirityal, 





“The policy that the writer has adopted is to divide 





all the church work, so far as is practicable, giving the 
elderly members their part, and the young people their 
part, for which they are especially responsible, Less 
than two years ago, ten would have included all our 
young people who took any interest in Christian work, 
or fayored us with their presence. It was found impos- 
sible to keep up evening service for lack of attendance. 
It was very evident that something must be done, or our 
church could not bear long the drains of death and 
remoyal; after prayerful and faithful agitation, it was 
decided to remodel our church building so as to have a 
room for the express use of our young people, and for 
which they would be responsible in every way, The 
Lord has prospered us, and we are in our new room, fur- 
nished and kept at the expense of the young people them- 
selves. Our efforts thus far among the young, and ip 
obedience to our policy, have been fruitful, Our meet- 
ings have increased from the possible ten to an average 
of seventy-five, and our Sunday evening services have 
been well attended. We have had twelve staunch work- 
ers added to our church roll from among the young pea- 
ple within the last nine months, with half as many more 
ready to enter, besides a score, at least, who are rapidly 
drawing near the kingdom. ‘Old folks’’ prayer-meeting 
has doubled ; our public services have increased twenty 
percent. We add these particulars, not boastingly, but 
simply as a proof of the success of the plan, 

“The simple solution of the problem then is, give the 
young people something definite to do, and have them 
feel responsible for its successful accomplishment, and 
you will win the best of them, either for the home church 
or for the neighboring churches. It matters but little 
which, if only they are faithful to the Master’s calling. 
The home church will, however, besides furnishing faith- 
ful men for other and wider fields, have a strong home 
guard always on duty.” 


The superintendent of a Sunday-school in Barrington, 
Rhode Island, offers his contribution of suggestions as 
follows: 

“ Your Notes on Open Letters asks through a wonder- 
fully interesting, intelligent, faithful, and successful 
Sunday-school teacher of Vermont, what can be done to 
create or keep alive the interest of the young men and 
young ladies in our church and Sunday-school work? 
and refers to sociables as ‘dull and uninteresting.” Ip 
looking at the matter from this standpoint, it is quite 
difficult, even with a vivid imagination, to see how a 
church sociable could be dull and uninteresting, As 
invitations are extended for words of suggestion from 
practical experience, I am led to give the mode of con- 
ducting sociables at our church home, which are far from 
what could be termed dull. 

“The ladies have a well-organized sewing society, 
known as ‘The Social Workers,’ of which gentlemen 
may become honorary members by paying a certain sum 
perannum, This society has been,inexistence for many 
years, most ofits founders and early workers having passed 
on to the beyond. The society holds fortnightly meet- 
ings at the church vestry, adjoining which is a well- 
stocked and conveniently arranged culinary department, 
—an important factor in the make-up of social life ina 
country church. The ladies meet at two o'clock, being 
called to order by the president,—usually the pastor’s 
wife,—who opens the meeting by reading the Scriptures 
and offering prayer, or she invites some member of the 
society to perform that pleasant duty. Then the mem- 
bers work until six o’clock, the results of their labors 
being seen in the numerous barrels and boxes forwarded, 
under direction of the American Missionary Association, 
to the destitute mission families on the frontiers, as well 
as in the clothing of the needy attheirown doors. Later 
in the afternoon, two persons appointed from their num- 
ber (the names being selected alphabetically in course) 
begin preparations for supper. Chairs are set aside, long 
tables are brought in and covered with fine white damask 
table linen, Large pots of coffee are prepared, as algo 
of tea for those who desire it. The ladies contribute 
such edibles as they like; and the tables, when prepared 
to receive the guests, present a very attractive and invit- 
ing appearance. 

“The bill of fare is sometimes varied, but it usually 
includes baked beans with pork, boiled ham, chicken, 
corned beef, tongue, (sometimes salads,) pickles, hot rolls, 
brown bread, butter, cheese, puddings, tarts, cakes in 
variety, pies, doughnuts, etc. Atsix o’clock the teams, 
in large numbers, drive intothe yard. When the gentle- 
men as well as the late coming ladies have arrived, sup- 
per is announced, The pastor usually occupies the head 
of one of the tables, and invokes the Divine blessing. 
Then to the young ladies, decked in their jaunty white 
aprons, is committed the privilege of serving,—which is 
not only done promptly but cheerfully, with a glow of 
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sunshine in their faces as the orders are taken. As the 
patrons continue to come, the tables are frequently filled 
twice and sometimes thrice; after which there is appar- 
ently no trouble to find a plenty of social people. If 
strangers appear, special attention is paid them, showing 
they are welcome, and they are thus made to feel at home. 

“ Occasionally some elocutionist from abroad is invited 
to give readings and recitations; and at other times mem- 
bers of the society read selections calculated to interest, 
if not to instruct,the assembly. But it has been fully 
decided that the most enjoyable evenings are those spent 
in free and social converse, when the warm clasp of the 
hand is often met, and a kindly greeting extended; and, 
by many, these gatherings are looked forward to as the 
events of the season. The young people have a mission- 
ary society known as the ‘ Bay Side Gleaners.’ They are 
frequently invited to meet with the social workers; and 
when the children and youth engage in some simple 
amusement,—the pastor being conspicuous in the ring,— 
additional interest in given to the occasion. We have 
long felt that this part of our Christian worship was one 
of the strongest ties which bind our people together, and 
that every fortnight another link is added to the golden 
chain of love and good-fellowship. These sociables, 
together with the annual sales of the society to obtain 
funds to carry forward their mission work, and with the 
sale of the Bay Side Gleaners (who pay fifty dollars per 
annum to support a teacher in Madeira), and with an 
entertainment by the Mission Helpers (a. society from 
the Primary Department of the Sunday-school, who raise 
twenty dollars annually for the India Mission), and with 
the ice-cream parties given on the lawns of members of 
the society during the summer months, go a great way 
in making our young people not only contented, but 
happy, in their own church surroundings,” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


RECENT AMERICAN FICTION* 


A significant change in one division of our national 
literature is made very apparent if we compare the novels 
and romances Of William Gilmore Simms, tlé chief 
Southern prose writer before the war, with those of Mr. 
Cable, Miss Murfree, Joel Chandler Harris, Richard M. 
Johnston, Amélie Rives, and other young story-tellers of 
the “new South.” Simms was romantic, sensational, 
grandiose, and fond of historic or remote themes,—the 
more adventurous the better. Cable, Miss Murfree, 
Harris, and Johnston simply open their eyes and ears, 
choose their best pen, and carefully and sympathetically 
describe the Louisianians, Tennesseans, and Georgians 
whom they have seen a thousand times, and know through 
and through. Pioneer struggles and Revolutionary inci- 
dents give way to,the pathos of love and tragedy, or the 
rollicking and characteristic humor, of the times in which 
welive. When an old-time subject is sought, it is deline- 
ated from the standpoint of broad humanity, not from 
that of merely sensational romance. The later Southern 
novelists, of course, seek, as did Scott and Cooper, to 
write with life and heart; but they do not care to imitate 
superficially the more conspicuous and external methods 
of those potent leaders of bygone years, Hence there is 
growing up a truly indigenous, self-respecting, and char- 
acteristically valuable literature of the South, that far 
more than makes good the loss of the self-conscious and 
intensely proud and sensitive local fiction of 1840-60. 
In this literature the chief name is that of Cable, while 
such lesser sketch-writers as Harris and Johnston, in the 
new books mentioned in the foot-note of this article, are 
doing a similar work in another field. Of the two, Har- 
ris has the more definite art, and Johnston the more 
natural strength. 

In the North, of course, from Maine to California, simi- 
lar pictures are painted by Miss Jewett, Miss Phelps, 
Mrs. Cooke, Mr. Deming, Dr. Eggleston, Bret Harte, 
and others. Mr. Harte, in A Phyllis of the Sierras, fol- 
lows his custom of gathering into a volume, every year 
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or 80, two or three of the stories he has contributed to 
English or American newspapers or magazines. His 
position is recognized, and apparently secure, but it rests 
chiefly upon his earlier successes; nowadays he barely 
holds his own, and seldom gives a sketch as strong and 
characteristic as An Apostle of the Tules (printed three 
or four years ago), which was in the early manner of the 
author of How Santa Claus Came to Simpson’s Bar, or 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat. It is to be noted that 
Harte, like Cable, is usually a definite, and sometimes an 
intense, moralist, despite the immoral personages of his 
tales, their somewhat wearisome slang, and their occa- 
sionally disagreeable doings. When any part of the 
ethics of humanity is put into a fine and true literary 
form, then he wins such successes as i just instanced. 
In the long run, the winnowing of ‘time will select his 
best from his worst, as it has done it Cooper’s case; for 
Cooper, like Harte,—and, indeed, likeearly every novel- 
ist,—wrote altogether too much, Fortunate is the writer 
who escapes utter neglect as the years go by! such neglect 
as is surely falling upon the once conspicuous Simms. 

Meanwhile, of our other young novelists, Julian Haw- 
thorne and Marion Crawford pick up subjects at random, 
and treat them in a style that is brilliant rather than 
confident. Mr. Hawthorne, at present, is rapidly pro- 
ducing, with a firm hand, “detective stories” of New York 
life, momentarily popular, but not lastingly valuable; 
while Mr. Crawford, in his last book, Marzio’s Crucifix, 
hits upon a religious theme. It is a pity that the author 
of Archibald Malmaison and the author of Zoroaster 
cannot imitate Mr. Cable’s deliberateness of broad plan 
and artistic detail. Mr. Howells, on his part, is both 
deliberate and steady; for he is now at the head of an 
American novel-mill which turns out at least one story 
per annum, readable, contemporary, dashed with humor, 
true to a limited life, and half-blind to the larger life 
which is the realest existence of us all. The phrase 
“calf-love,” applied by the able literary critic of The 
Springfield Republican to April Hopes, Mr. Howells’s 
latest book, is perhaps too severe, for the story is not 
without its pretty and artistic touches. Again, it is nega- 
tively pure and wholesome, and is soundly set against 
sentimental nonsense or artificial standards of life. If 
Howells could only add to his descriptions of the actual 
a higher power of perceiving what is the actual, in depth 
as well as breadth, his work would be bettered tenfold. 

Still more conspicuously a fiction-monger is Mrs. 
Oliphant, the Anthony Trollope of her sex, who can 
carry a story from beginning to end as easily as a dowager 
can play a game of backgammon. The men are the 
same, the moves differ-in order -but not in kind, and 
somebody beats at last. The Second Son, her latest book, 
has appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, and for the sake 
of copyright the editor, Mr. Aldrich, has “ collaborated ” 
with Mrs. Oliphant enough to allow his name to be used 
on the title-page. If one is minded to read the book, the 
advice would not be impertinent to take up, instead, one 
of the seven volumes of Sir Charles Grandison; for not 
in sarcasm, but in deliberate truth should it be said that 
prolix old Samuel Richardson is as readable as Mrs. 
Oliphant, and that his books leave.a valuable residuum 
in the mind. 

The American humorist of the day, enjoying the great- 
est current success, is Mr. Frank R. Stockton. The read- 
ing of his Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine 
brought genuine pleasure and unalloyed laughter to many 
a pleased subscriber to The Century, who found in it 
that enjoyment which is complete only when shared with 
a friendly listener. The Dusantes, Mr. Stockton’s con- 
tinuation, is not inferior to its predecessor, and may be 
described as a sly combination of Charles Reade (in Foul 
Play) and Mrs. Oliphant herself, plussthe author’s own 
quiet and oft-repeated drollery. ‘ive who “enjoy” 
Mr. Stockton enjoy him very much-indeed, and include 
in their number some of the most’ intelligent men and 
women in the United States, 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


It was recently remarked ip this column, in speaking 
of a new edition of John Leech’s Pictures of Life and 
Character, that “ we have not yet an ‘American Punch,’ 
because we have no Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, or Du Maurier. 
The American comic designer, indeed, when he appears, 
will not be like any one of these four, any more than 
Lowell is like Matthew Arnold.” Since this was written 
has appeared the volume entitled The Tailor-Made Girl, in 
which Mr. C. Jay Taylor illustrates twenty-six dialogues by 
Mr. Philip H. Welch, satirizing the selfishness, extrava- 
gance, vapidity, and general worthlessness, of some char- 
acters who think they constitute “society.” It is simple 
fact to say that Mr. Taylor’s pictures are the most accu- 












day in America, that have yet appeared; and that 
because they are originally and characteristically Ameri- 
can, they are worthy of comparison with the work of 
such a contemporary master of social satire as Du Mau- 
rier. The time will come when an American comie 
journal of the highest class will appear, and will attract 
to its pages, by natural right, any designer who may show 
an ability equal to Mr. Taylor’s. One or two such artists 
would assure its success. 


Those who are interested in the progress of the print- 
ing art in America have probably noticed the new edition 
(Routledge & Sons) of Gerard de vt bik delicate novel- 
ette Sylvie, well translated into English by an anonymous 
hand. This edition contains excellent process-work 
reproductions of Rudaux’s etchings, issued in the Paris 
edition of 1886; and text and pictures are printed with 
admirable fineness by the De Vinne Press, New York, 
The blemish is the thick and highly glazed paper; the 
best printing, after all, is a clear black impression on a 
laid paper. But modern cut-printing demands a highly 
finished surface, so that the perfection of both cut-print- 
ing (with the text) and type-printing cannot be had ina 
single volume, 


The North American Review for April opens with a 
clear and interesting eulogy of the late Emperor William, 
by ex-Minister Kasson, who declares, with pardonable 
enthusiasm, that “for seventeen years his imperial rule 
has been a benediction to the peace-loving world.” More 
judicial is Carl Schurz’s temperate tribute, in his recent 
New York speech, to the effect that the autocratic Em- 
peror was beloved because he satisfied “that profound 
yearning which the German had carried in his heart 
through so many years of misfortune and humiliation: 
the yearning to be once more a united and great people.” 
Both Mr. Kasson and Mr. Schurz recognize fully the 
Emperor’s belief in Providence as his personal guide. 
In the same number of The North American Review is 
presented an elaborate series of severe criticisms of the 
President’s tariff-reform message, by representatives of 
some twenty manufacturing and agricultural industries, 
Other “timely” articles are by Rossiter Johnson, who 
presents a weak argument concerning the dangers of too 
evenly balanced parties; by Lieutenant Schwatka, on 
the fur-seal fishery dispute; by Captain A. E. Wood, on 
the alleged burning of Columbia by General Sherman ; 
by Duffield Osborne, in “defense of pugilism ;” and by 
Walter Gregory, on the desirableness of universal charity. 
Altogether, there are thirty-three articles and letters, 
besides book reviews. Our old-time quiet quarterly, with 
four or five long anonymous essays, is now a monthly 
newspaper, edited with a lavish money outlay, and a 
“keen scent for news,” as the city editors say. At its 
best it presents bright and readable articles by famous 
men; at its worst, it is sensational and scrappy. But 
whenever one longs for the review of the old Boston days, 
his attention is aroused by some such advertisement as 
that printed on the cover of this issue, to the effect that 
Mr. Gladstone will soon contribute to this periodical an 
article on Ingersoll’s religious opinions. The present 
editor, at any rate, can fall back upon the ancient motto 
of the review; for certainly it treats Trojan and Tyrian 
without partiality. 


Volapiik, or the proposed universal language, is now 
one of the sensations, if indeed it be not the sensation, 
in educational, linguistic, and literary circles. So rapid 
has been its spreading, that any statistics of students, 
societies, text-books, or journalistic “organs,” that might 
be published this week, would be likely to fall short of 
the truth next week. Although it is only ten years since 
the Rev. Johann Martin Schleyer, of Constance, made 
his first tentative publication, Volapiik is being diligently 
taught, studied, written, read, and spoken in all the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe, as well as in the United States. | 
It is even announced that the universities of Vienna and 
Munich have established a chair of Volapiik; and in 
America it is already in the curriculum of a number 
of academies and schools. An International Volapiik 
Congress is to be held in connegtion with the Paris ex- 
hibition in 1889. The Philological Society of London 
has lately discussed it, and no less a scholar than Profes- 
sor A, J. Ellis has wished it good speed. In the light of 
facts like these, The American Philosophical Society 
appointed a committee to examine into the claims of 
Volapiik as a fit medium of universal intercourse. The 
report of that committee condemns it upon the ground 
that. it does not satisfy the essential conditions of a 
universal language. ‘“ His scheme,” says the report, “is 
evidently the result of conscientious labor and thought, 
and he manifests a just appreciation of the needs of the 





rate and brilliant delineations of “ fashionable” life, to- 


time; but unfortunately the theory of construction he 
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has adopted is in conflict with the develop- 
ment of both the Teutonic and Romance 
languages, and full of difficulties to the 
jearner.” The report proposes that the pro- 
nunciation of a universal tongue “should 
be so simple that it could be learned by 
any one speaking an Aryan language with- 
out the necessity of oral instruction; that 
its grammar should be simplified to the 
utmost; and that its lexicon should be based 
on the large, common property of words 
in the Aryan languages.” Volaptk fails 
to comply with these requirements by clog- 
ging the system with difficult and unneces- 
sary sounds and signs; by a capricious 
manufacture of radicals; by cumbersome 
and iflogical constructions; by amechanism 
which is synthetic, while all modern dialects 
become more and more analytic and gram- 
matically simple; the formal elements of 
Volapiik are those long since discarded as 
outgrown by Aryan speech; its phonetics 
are strange in part to every Aryan, and its 
expressions involve unavoidable obscuri- 
ties. The report closes with “an ardent 
wish for the formation and adoption of such 
a universal tongue, and, convinced as we 
are, that now is the time ripe for its recep- 
tion, we cannot recommend Volapiik as 
that which is suited to the needs of mod- 
ern thought.” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers és 
128,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
m an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less tham three inches) in each és- 
sue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whale to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
much @ position im the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-wp of 
the advertising pages. All advertist ow 








Two,Thousand Famous 
AUTHORS. 


‘It seems almost incredible that a library fairly representing 
approximately two thousand of the most eminent authors of 
the world, of all lands and all times, can really be placed within 
the reach of ordinary homes, Yet this is what is accomplished 


15Vols;, 


ready. The work, completed, 


by Alden’s Oyclopedia of Universal 
Literature, Volume IX. of which is now 


is to eomprise from fifteen to 


twenty volumes, of abdut 480 pages each, in large type, 


really beautiful and excellent in all mechanical 
qualities, and yet sold) at. the phenomenally 


$7.50 |; 


low price of 50 cents pervolume for cloth, or 60 cents for half 
Morocco bindings; é¥tit’ from these prices large reductions are 
made to early purchasers, and to clubs, The publisher will send 
a specimen volume to anyone on receipt of the price, allowing 
the privilege of returnif not wanted. All lovers of good books 
should at least see the work, which should not be confused in the 
reader’s mind with Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia—the one is a 
Cyclopedia of Literature, the other of Knowledge and Language, 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
Atpen's publications are NOT gold by book-gellera—no discounts except to Stockholdera, Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P, O. Box 1227, CHICAGO ; Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 




















Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
Ing for a New Hymn Bosk, send for 
‘free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


Or HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by the REV, DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDGE. 


B.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, HEW YORK and CHICAGO, 

















conditioned on an appearance upon the last nage, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
wpon the regular rates. 

Preyention of the summer epidemic of 
Babbath-breaking by sermons and lessons in 
April, is better than tardy efforts,to cure it in 
July. The Sunday School Times has already 
said of “The Sabbath for Man,” by the Rev, 
Wilbur F. Crafts (Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y., 
61.50): “Such a practical commentary upon 
the Sunday question is not to be found in any 
other manual.” 
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RS. J. A. BOGARDUDS, Home School 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St. Eniiadeiphin 
a. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 22 
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_ALL BOOKS AT WHOLESALE RATES! 


BERS OF THE BOOK-BuUYERS’ BUREAU : Membership costs $2 for one year : three years, 63. 
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8000 mre Words and neurte ® 2000 more 5 
tions then any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Su reme Court, Tes 1 





INFANT PRAISES, 


rofessors et. and Kirkpatrick’s collection of 
PRIMARY SON is being called for extensively. 
Teachers who use the book are emphatic in its recom- 
mendation. Sample copy by mail for 25 cents. 


JOHW J. HOOD, enteaDiurnia, Pa. 
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G. §. Rige Music Co., 244 State &t,, Chicago. 
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There are yét some months of cool weather in which 
to prepare and practice music for the concluding oon- 
certs and festivals of the season. 
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The New Sunday School Song Book by J 

RB, Murray? We claim it is the best book of the ki 
now before t blic, and feel that an examination 
its contents wil oulstant te this claim, Am C] 
writers represented ar . . B, Root, 
page Ad 7. Si 


Cam: glio, T. P. 
The book contains 192 pages of w 
to the very best of ‘my SUNDAY SOH 00. 
SONGS, many hem never having appeared be- 
fore in any book the remaining 82 pages contain a 
concise but very thorough course of instruction in the 
Elements of Music, Price, bound in boards, 30 cents, 
if sent by mail add 5cts. for postage. 


We will send a single sample copy by mail 
to any Sunday School Superintendent on Pm any | 
20 cents, Sracimen Paces Free. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHW CHURCH CO.,Cincinnatl,O. 


And 19 East 16th St.. New York City. 
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Sent by mail for 50 cents per copy. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Sireet, Chicago. 
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Teachers’ Bibles. 
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DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


a CO-OPERATION reduces cost. Writetothe 
KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 926 Chest- 
mut St., Plila., for full particulars of their plan. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for an number of rt jes less than five. 1s new 
80 ber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, 


cents). 
OLUP BATES. 0 asrnine 

When the teachers of a ool un n su 
fora number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one ye $1.50 each for old 
gubscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and halt price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten, 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
) nay) weg med of both old and new together to be not 

es than twenty. 

If a school 4 had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form @ larger one ata 
Jower rate, it Ts of course free to do 80. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS, By an equitable plan, the 
emailer schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate.. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers,and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 

ll number of teachers in the school. This does not 
Boe that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 





cal Stu- 
price (50 


t that the number of copies ordered must not be 
than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or. 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
acribed for at the same time. Zeachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in such 
a statement of the »umber of teachers ina For 
example: If there are seven teachers in aschool, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ecriber is meant one who a not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household fo another in order to get the reduction 
red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other mem 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of elthar grade Pats ew it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above), When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW ULUb PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one | mat geen and others in the 

me school get theirs from another, the papers will 

sent accordingly, 

Ditferent schools are not to wntte in the forming ofa 
¢lub, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
ry the namie of the school should be mentioned in 

e order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 
Pedopecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name notonly the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, l addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription fs renewed by some other per- 
8on than the one who sent the previous subscription. 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating tha 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last vear by 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 

. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
one year only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invaria be discontinued at the 
expiration of the stibscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to 
sent free, upon application. 


‘ ‘ ry 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 

scriptions for The Sunday School Times th 
sent, postpaid, direct m Philadelp! 

ecribers) at the following rates — 
rom 1! to 4 copies, 10s, each 
P 83a.6a, “ 


“ 5tod 
Weopies and upwards, 73.6a “ 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
~~ ed wnety © the jg nar addresses, or in a 
age to one.address, Whichever may be preferred 
Bp the subscribers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philad 
P. oO. Box 1550. 5 r elphia, 
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=VOAP — 
R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
rritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CUTICURA 

EDICATED TOILET SoapP is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and_ tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
trans’ ncy to the complexion and hands, no prod- 
uct of recent science can possibly equal the torr 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
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foreign countries to_be the FIN 


The Best Remedy for Consumption. 





For fale by all Dragziste, 








‘The wil, is so. disguised, that 
thetmost "delicate stomach 


“FCESH PRODUCER 


See ‘PBRSONS' GAIN. RAPIDLE WEILELTAKING. ITV 
SCOT,T’S_ EMULSION 


Is. acknowledged ; by { numerous: Ph’ Sicians¥in® the} U nuted. Si 


T and, BEST, preparation of, ts clasa, 
IT HAS PROVED TO BE AN INV. 


CONSUMPTION.” SCAOFULA GENERALS DEBILITY® WASTINGEDISEASES 
‘OF CHILDREN’ AND: CHRONIC! COUGHS, 
SCOTTi& BOWNE, New York.- 


can.takelitiwithout.the 
glightest*repugnance, 
_ —_ 
REMARKABLEYASIA, 


dy many 
REMEDY FoR 


soseasig Gul|se/ pur eINJOLNg Ul a[qenjenu| 











MAGEE 


EMULSION. 


The Rev. Alfred S. Stowell writes: 


DeERRy Depot, N. H., Aug. 15, 1887. 
Messrs. J, A. MAGEE & Co., Gentlemen: Last fall 
my wife was completely prostrated. She was suffer- 
ing from extreme debility accompanied by profuse 
night sweats. By advice of her physician she com- 
menced taking your Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil. She 
took a bottle a week for more than six months. She 
soon commenced to gain slowly, and after a time her 
night Sweats ceased ; she gained considerably in flesh, 
and at present time is in about her usual health, 
ALFRED S. STOWELL, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, Derry, N. H. 


MAGEE 


EMULSION. 


A Strong Endorsement, 


MANCHESTER, N, H., April 31, 1884. 
J. A. MaGEE & Co.: Your agent called on me and 
left some trial bottles of your Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil for us to try in our Women’s Aid and Relief Hos- 
pital. We found it to be a very excellent medicine, 
all you represent it to be. We gaveit to a consump- 
tive with very good results, and I sincerely recom- 
mend it to all suffering with lung trouble or general 
debility. Very respectfully, 
Mrs. ARETAS BLoop, 
Treasurer of the Women’s Aid and Relief Society, 154 








CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 


By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 


n Excellent Medicine—TARRANT’S Efter- 
vescent Seltzer Aperie:.t is the safest and most 
reliable remedy for Sick Headache, Dyspepsia, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaints and Constipation. Recom- 
mended by physicians & sold by druggists everywhere, 








A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 


oer DELAY trying Ridge’s Food as a diet 

for the little ones. Its effect is 

marvelous. It produces good flesh with plenty 

of bone and muscle. In cans, 35 cents and up- 
ward. WOOLRICH & CO, on label. 


Send your old Glasses by mail. 

We'll take exact size from them and send 

a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 
This method of String Ad never fails. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded. . ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 


130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send 8 two-cent stamps for 
samples of finest Foreign & 
American ting papers 





Mail rates 16c. per Ib. et Boston BonD, 
Express often cheaper. a 





JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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“@, WEALTHY 


CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 
PERFECT-FITTING 
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stamped “GOOD SENSE.” Take 
Ano other. Send for descriptive circular, 
is PhS. FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers, 
RTT A 1 Broadway, NE yon 
cies Who i 


B 
LL FIELD & CO., C 
LESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 











D0 Your Own Printing 


$8 Size 












— Nickel Plated, Self-Inking Pen and Pencil 
i Stampe. Your name on in Ruvber, enly 20 eenta, 


oses straight like pencil to in pocket 
4 F Club of 6 different names to gne —— $1; 

ese stamps are first-class. No Hum 
RUBBER STAMP CO., New Haven, Conn. .9 
OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
J 4 und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 





Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts, 
H. H. CagrEer & KaBRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 








wits ere SHIRT sn 


Pos' 60c, unlaundried, or 75c.laun 
Ca free. THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
14%7—149 North Sth &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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MILTON. 
[By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.] \ 


I pace the sounding sea-beach and behold | 
ow the voluminous billows roll and run, | 
Upheaving and subsiding, while the sun | 
Shines through their sheeted emerald, far 
unrolled, 
And the ninth wave, slow gathering fold by fold 
All its loose-flowing garments into one, 
Plunges upon the shore, and floods the dun 
Pale reach of sands, and changes them to gold 
So in majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mighty undulations of thy song, 
O sightless bard, England’s Mzonides! 
And ever and anon, high over all 
Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and strong, 
Floods all the soul with its melodious 





[Inscription on the Milton Memorial Window in th 
Church of St. Margaret, London, By John o 


Whittier.) 
The New World honors him whose lofty plea 
For England’s freedom made her own more 


sure, 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 


Their common freehold while both worlds 
endure, 





LESSONS FROM MILTON’S LIFE, 


[From Archdeacon Farrar’s sermon in The 
Churchman.) 


Take his youth. What a lesson is con- 
veyed to the mental indolence of the mass 
of ordinary English boys by the ardor of 
this glorious young student, who, at the 
age of twelve, when he was at St. Paul’s 
School, learned with such eagerness that 
he scarcely ever went to bed before mid- 
night. He tells us that even in early years 
he took labor and intent study to be his 

ortion in this life. While he could write 

atin like a Roman, he had also mastered 
Greek, French, Italian, Syriac, and He- 
brew. 

Do not imagine that, therefore, he was 
some pallid student or stunted ascetic, 
On the contrary, he was a boy full of force 
and fire, full of self-control, eminently 
beautiful, eminently pure, a good fencer, 
an accomplished swordsman; and this 
young and holy student would probably 
have defeated in every manly exercise a 
dozen of the youths who have nothing to 
be proud of save their ignorance and their 
vices—the dissipated loungers and oglers 
at refreshment bars, who need perpetual 
glasses of ardent spirits to support their 
wasted energies. In him the sound body 
was the fair temple of a lovely soul. And 
even while we watch him as a youth we 
see the two chief secrets of his grandeur. 
The first was his exquisite purity. From 
earliest years he thought himself a fit 
person to do the noblest and godliest deeds 
and far better worth than to deject and 
debase by such a defilement as sin is, him- 
self so highly ransomed and ennobled to 
friendship and filial relation with God. 
From the first he felt that every free and 
gentle spirit, even without the oath of 
knighthood, was born a knight, nor needed 
to expect the gilt spurs nor the laying a 
sword upon his shoulder to stir him up 
both by his counsel and his arms to pro- 
tect the weakness of chastity. 

From the first he cherished within him- 
self a certain high fastidiousness and 
virginal delicacy ot soul, an honest haugh- 
tiness of modest self-esteem, which made 
him shrink with the loathing of a youth- 
ful Joseph from coarse contaminations. 
He went to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
at the age of sixteen, and remained there 
seven years. ... 

The vulgar soul rarely loves the noble, 
and it was Milton’s stainless chastity, 
together with his personal beauty, which 
gained him the name of “the lady,” until 
the dislike of his meaner fellows gave way 
before his moral nobleness and intellec- 
tual prominence. What he was at that 
time may be seen in his earliest lines on 
the death of a fair infant, 


“Soft, silken primrose fading timelessly,” 


written when he was but seventeen. What 
his thoughts were we learn also from those 
autobiographic passages of his writings in 
which with a superb and ingenuous ego- 
tism he put to shame the foul slanders of 
his enemies. “If,” he said, “God ever 
instilled an intense love of moral beauty 
into the breast of any man, he has instilled 
it into mine.” It is in this purity of his 
ideal that he stands so far as a man above 
all that we know of Shakespeare. He 
could not because he would not have writ- 
ten much that Shakespeare wrote; still 
less would he have descended from that 
high place in which he sat with his gar- 
land and singing robes about him, to 
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mingle with those other Elizabethan 
dramatists, who 


“ Stood around 
The throne of Shakespeare, sturdy but unclean,” 


and had the glorious young Puritan ever 
appeared as 4 boy at one of the drinkin 
bouts and wit encounters at the Mermai 
Tavern, and propounded his grave theory 
that he who would be a true poet must 
aim first to make his life a true poem, I 
think, with his biographer, that a blush 
may have passed over the swarthy cheek 
of Ben Jonson, and that Shakespeare 
might have bent his head to hide a noble 
tear. Austere he was; but his was neither 
the absorbed austerity of the scholar, nor 
the ostentatious austerity of the Pharisee, 
nor the agonizing self-introspection of a 
monk, but the sweet and grave gusterity 
ofa hero and a sage. 

And the other youthful germ of his 
greatness was his high steadfastness of 
purpose, Most men live only from hand 
to mouth. The bias of their life is pre- 
scribed to them by accident, They are 
driven hither and thither by the gusts of 
their own passions, or become the sport 
gud prey ata thers, or entrust the degision 
of their course to the “immoral god, cir- 
cumstance.” In the words of Isaiah, 
“Gad and Meni are the idols of their ser- 
vice; they prepare a table for chance, and 
furnish g drink offering to Destiny.” From 
such idols no inspiration comes, But 
Milton’s mind, he tells us, was set wholly 
on the accomplishment of | goose designs, 
“You ask me, es | ic hat I am 
thinking,” he wrote to h ie: friend 
and school-fellow, Charles Diodati: “I 

think, so help me heaven, of immortality.” 
He had early learned “ to scorn delights, 

and live laborious days.” His whole youth 
—the six years at school, the seven years 
at Cambridge, the five of studious retire- 
ment at Horton, were all intended ag one 
long preparation for the right use of those 
abilities which heregarded as “the —— 
gift of God rarely bestowed.” He felt 
that he who would be a true poet ought 
himself to bea true poem. He meant that 
the great poem which eyen then he medi- 
tated should be drawn “ neither from the 
heat of youth, or the vapors of wine, like 
that which flows at waste from the pen of 
some vulgar amourist or the trencher fury 
of some rhyming parasite, but by devout 
prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, 

and sends out his seraphim with the hal- 
lowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he jleases.” 

Poetry was not to hi as to the royster- 
ing town-poets and love-poets and wit- 
poets of his times, the practice of a knack 
and the provision of an amusement; but 
he believed that the Holy Spirit to whom 
he devoutly prayed, could help him by 
means of his verse to imbreed and cherish 
in a great people the deeds of virtue and 
public civility; to allay the perturbations 
of the mind and set the affections in right 
tune; to celebrate, in glorious and lofty 
hymns, the throne and equipage of God’s 
almightiness; ... tosing victorious agonies 
of saints and martyrs, the deeds and tri- 
wnphs of just and pious nations doing 
valiantly through faith against the ene- 
mies of Christ; to deplore the relapses of 
kingdoms and states from justice and 
God’s true worship; lastly, w tsoever in 
religion is holy and sublime, in virtue 
amiable and grave, all these to paint and 
to describe. 

And as one means to the evolution of 
this poem, his 
: Care was fixed and zealously intent 

To fill his odorous lamp with deeds of light 

And hope that reaps not shame,” 


Puritan he was. Yet there was nothing 
sour or fanatical in his Puritanism, He 
oved music, he loved art, he loved science, 
= loved the drama, And in these years 
he wrote “ Comus,” which, amid its festal 
splendor and rural sweetness, is the love- 
lest poem ever written in praise of chas- 
tity; and “ Lycidas,” in which we first see 
that terrible two-handed engine at the 
door, and hear the first mutters of that 
storm which was to sweep so much away, 
In 1688 Milton started on his travels. 
is travels were not filled with inanities 
and debaucheries, as were. those of too 
Many. In Paris he was introduced to the 
great Hugo Grotius; in Florence, to the 
Starry Galileo; ” in Naples, to the Mar- 
quis Manso, who had been the friend and 
patron of Tasso ; at Rome his bold faith- 
fulness brought him into peril. He had 
intended to proceed to Greece and Sicily, 
but the sad news of civil discord in Eng- 
land called him home. In: those stern 
days men could not shilly-shally down the 
ream of popular compromise, They 





were forced to take q side, ~. Milton took 
his side against thas whist regarded a 
feeble tyranny and ruth fy | eteacrah 
“When God,” he bay “commands to 
take the trumpet and blow a dolorous and 
jarring blast, it lies not = man’s will what 
he shall say or what he shall conceal. I 
considered it dishonorable to be enjoying 
myself in foreign lands while my country- 
men were striking a blow for freedom.” 

You may disapprove—you may honorably 
disépprove of the part he took, Remem- 
ber only that on both sides in that great 
civil war in England were noble, righteous, 
and holy men; arid that we, sitting in our 
arm-chairs, are hardly ad pate to judge 
of the mighty issues of national life and 
death which were at-stake in that tremen- 





dous conflict, Thus, then, en the 
youth—the happy pure and noble youth 
—of Milton, it ; 
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WANAMAKERB‘S7?' 


In sending for Dress Goods samplevsteke as nearly 
as possible what sort you wish. 


PRIESTLEY'’S SILK-AND-WOOL GOODS ARE ONLY IN 
black. Blacks that don’t fade. Perfect; lustrous 96 
& raven’s wing to the end—ten years, if you please. 
Fit stuffs for such dye. Strength of the silk and soft- 
ness of the wool; @ firmness of texture peculiar to 
itself, 

We are headquarters for these Priestley blacks. 
The Priestley silk-@nd-wools include: 





Henrietta Gigirette 

Drap d@’Alma Convent 
Camel’s-hair Veilings 

Alys Cloth Crépe Cloth 
Mari Theresa Mourning Cloth 
Tamise Venetian Crépe 
Villete Diagonais 


Many of them @ quarter or half ynder the original 
price, 

Silk-and-wool Veilings, 75¢ to $5 a yd. 

Bilk-and-wool Veils, $3 to $12, 

UNLOOKED-FOR PRICES AT EVERY FOOT OF COUNTER 
in the whole Dress Goods cirenit. 

Gloriosa, silk and wool, 10 colors, 42 in, $1.25, $1.50 yd. 
Two Mohairs. Glacé6 and Sicilienne, 25 te 65c. Mixed 
shades of gray and brown. Wool Cheviot Suitings, 14 
color effects, 36 in., 373¢c. A little better, 45c. 

Aprjl Boox News (portraif of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson) is by far the best number this year. 50c 
year, 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 
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GEOARINE FURNITURE POLISH 


wane from e Rev. Wm. M. 
Br na President AP hoor con Colle 


¢, aber Ta., 8a) 
ag yey ‘College uses Cedarine, and finds it thoroug ly 
satisfactory.” For sale by furniture dealers, or mailed 


for 15 2c. stamps. CEDARINE M’r’G Co., Cijnton, N.Y. 
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- =~ (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


Wonderful Sewing Machines 





THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Singlo Thread), 


“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SIRKGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 
Singer Manufacturing Co. 


New York, 











“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRumMByLL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


= steel portrait, $1. me 


Ot t, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
A an Supe tendent.” It shows just what a wise s bt pec did, and just how he did it 


The following notices show in 


From The Inter-Ocean, 
“A most varuabh Pooh et It is replete in just such 
pay hyenas bed dee ees y-school yorker needs. It is 
pis’ eal, s ands in good common se— 
valuab! : Soyotattion in teaching the you 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so porn ly introduces a novice to the methods 


of eoqimigh setae that ppesp pint need ae! 7 that panctifed 


py eth York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model ge ey and this 
book te tells how he became such; it exhib’ ta his m th: 


wnt ne nS use Used, “Heated oo ably pclae Mirna anderen wand 
characterlatios, the 


possessin in a eet such valuable 
Volume w’ widely usefpi.” 


sg) te ts Courant. 

“The qpiome} is carers tten 1 cellent forest: 

ble Englis p dlrccendas that engages 

poe e eationtion to nthe na rete from beginnin norvlce fe 
6 story is one that wil Me Bey hy 

and Ly jikel From | ft papneg and substance te 





From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 


“We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading uz chee the siperincendents ot ¢ of gure bath schools, 
. A didactic rintendent 


ou tangs 4 he ma | ees of the the us a 
Sure BAe A TM 


men 
Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. 





poner toy 4 


what esteem the book is h 


by those who have reviewed it, 
From The New York Tribune, 


“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the egher, well as 
an example of rare good sense a devo d energy 


applied to the cause of religious instruction. 
From The Congre, 


, Boston, 
“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
, while, if some means could be devised by whlch 
deacons and other prominent laymen Cur nerateon 
lowers digest it, the effect could not a of 
ly happy and favorable to all good. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr, Hayen wai n of activi 
AY si presented tn le 


many relations, but peciel} 

post as superintendent. This vi Ri is bilogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring May hme vod y workers, 
Bnd all Christian men, 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren.) 
“Itis not a speculative disquisition on what @ §u 
day-schoo! superintendent ought to be, but the 
of want ap earnest, devoted sy erintendent 1 
It is written \n a compa suhie ¢ warm le, an 
1s farich in every page with velup to Be 
ndents and teachers. 


From The Bvening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume wight with great propriety be mi 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and supers 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 

L fe, or any community, who could not find 
is beer and ground ier his encou n 
and successes most faith: ad © 
tive toller in an excellent A | worthy cause,” 


WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















New Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Fruits,—Rare Tropical Fruits. 


Nill, GRAND PALMS FROM SEED, 
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vne Yee 8 Sted mS ‘Catalogue. 


E are now able bt 
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offer ioe the first time, both seed and 
lantsof that King of Ornamental plants, the new 
‘ILIFERA PALM. Stately and beautiful beyond de-~ 
Scription, it is the finest addition that can be made to 
any collection of plants, and can be grown inany win- 
dow or garden eee eranium. Itisofacom 
growth with elegant large leaves, from which ban on 
thread-like filiments, giving the plant a most od ond 





beautiful appearance. In fact thereis nothing like itt in 
cultivation and good specimenssell for enormous prices, 
Plantsare easily raised as the seed are large, germinate 
Lot and grow rapidly. Per packet 2icts. 6 for 
1.00. Year old plants 40 cts. each, 3 for $1.00, 7 for 
ry mail postpaid. ill also mail 3 Storm Kin 
‘uchsias for Octs., 12 Excelsior Pearl Tuberose 
NY for Shcts.,12 Choice Mixed Gladiolus for 30etx, Our 
Giant Excelsior Pansies, best jn the world, 201s. 
packet. New Primrose Verbena, yellow, a sterling 
novelty, 25cts. per packet. Truc Pygmae Aster, 
60cts. per packet, 


Our Seed Catalogue for 1888, 


Is the most elegant ever issued. Illustrated with ro cole 
ored plates, stipple-litho. covers and hundreds of fing 
= ravings. Initis offered a great variety of Flower 
Vosetehje Seeds, Bulbsand Plants of all sorts. 
Now Fruits and Rare Tropical Fruits suitavle fo 
potculture,such as dwarf Oranges, Pine Applep, Ban- 
anas, Figs, Guavas, Sugar Apple,&c. This elegant 
and Expepsive Catalogue will be sent for only 
10cts., whichis only a part ofitscost tous. Of if you 
order a packet of Palm seed or anything here offered 
and ask for Catalogue, it will be sentfree. Special 





Offer. Forsocts. we will send Palm, Pansy, and 
Write at once as br | booed aor not appear again. To every 


dan elegant Seed or Bulb poyelty free. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 


FLORAL PARK, Queens Co., N.Y. 
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Po EVP The Crowning Life Work of the late 

me BEN PE RLE y POORE: \Memertal Edition.| AGENTS 

Ss LOW Price. JUST OUT.' Wanted 
nation’s 


sd rilliant d Prond Ladies of 
“banings wnt criti Ay j 5 5- Peet Me | 4 on, John Sherm 


a 
“A running river of lively anecdote." — ty 


. “He wields a pen on here as 2 News Be, * 
rald, “Full of racy gossip.” —Ohicago Times, 


4, Dawes. 


BROS., Philadelphia. 





Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 


a day at home selling the Nickel Tidy 
Every family ways them, La- 


Holder 
dies,men,& c dren scl them. mple & pr Hoeaby mail, 
a As box 851, Sandusky,O. 


e panied to take subscriptions for THe 
E Tnusrnaren CHRISTIAN WEEKL wits 
Piste eat te oy picture, “ Christ Before 
AGENT yilete Send for special offer to Sunday- 
9 Chambers City. 





Ss on bew 
lan. Expenses paid to Fallasely hia for par 
Pation. Send at once for partion -, JOHN G. 

WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philade 


| 'BERAL, SALARY fos si3ich onae 
iphia, Pa 


$5 t to $10 AT A DAY. se gma yee 
©. meee oa, Canmatelt 

b ery don in ype year. " Another. 

aboutthree days.” Terms free. 








* Took 80 orders in» 
free, JH. Karle, Pub. 
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HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
‘' TATE US. 
Very true. Keep your house clean with Sapolio, 
and when they get old they will do the same. 


** As the twig is bent the branch grows.” 
Teach your children how to use 


SAPOLIO 
and they will always be neat. Try a cake 


of it in your next house-cleaning. 
No.7. (Copyright, March, 1887.1 


Plain Truth. 


Competition in business at the pres- 
ent day has become so great that man 
dealers think that in order to do busi- 
ness it is necessary to publish long 
advertisements, to make a great show, 
containing reading matter which is 
entirely foreign to a real plain business 
talk. Some are full of falsehoods and 
misrepresentations, and when goods thus 
offered for sale are inspected, are found 
to be inferior both in quality and style. 
And when anything worth having is 
seen, it is usually found in remnants. 

Our plan is to give to the public the 
plain truth, in a few words, which 
means that the following is a genuine 
reduction : 


Wiiltons, $1.50 and $1.75; mona’ price, $2.25 








Axminsters, 1.253 1.75 
Velvets, best qual., 1.05; “ 1.50 
“ 2a “oe 05 ; “7 oe 1.50 
Body Brussels, best 
quality, 110; “ is 1.25 
Body Brussels, 2d 
quality, 00; “ * 1.00 
Tapestry Brussels, 
best quality, 65; bd 80 
Tapestry Brussels; « 
2d quality, 5253; * 65 
Ex. Super Ingrains, 
all-wool, best, so; “* wa -75 
Ex.Super Ingrains, 
eotton chain, 50; “ ” 65 


All goods guaranteed as represented. 
Persons desiring the latest novelties 
should see our 


“ CHLIDEMA,”’ 


which surpasses the Smyrna in every 
articular, and can be secured at much 
ess cost. 


Chlidemas on hand and made to order. 


JON & JAMES DOBSON, 


Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills, 
809, 811, 813 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 





‘Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
Sax? 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cu 


tom-made Plymouth Rock $8 Pants. Rules for self. 
pngemapemnantonn 





acloth tape measure included. Ever 
EE gograntesd or money refunded. mou 
Pants Co., 18Summer 8t., Boston, 
The “Perfect” Necktie Retainer. 
Send 10 cents for package of four. 





: CME NOVELTY CO,, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Durability 
gtr, 2 


Elegance  . 
a 
a 


Beauty 
and pits : 
ars arte ots of springs 








ate . 


Gur PARASOL TOP can be adjusted te 
any angle—front, side, or back. 













Largest and Most Complete 
| Variety of 
Children’s Carriages 

in the United States. 


We manufacture our own goods, and 
are t bled to brie, and 
finish our Carriages in any style, to suit 
the wishes of our patrons, . 





) SEND FOR CATALOGUE ”* 
~ jJohnston, Tallman &Co. 
Vy)! Barclay st. 46 Park Place 
NEW YORK. 








alf tim 
onigets, 


Palast Rae 
RUMBHAAR, FsBastV hes 


CEO.D 


y 4. MORTGAGES #277 


\Winop Bit pb. Beares, Wistar, 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 





Go Capital, 500 000.. (Full Pai ie Chestnut St. 
FERS SAFE INVESTN SECURITIES. 
PER CENT. REAL L BSAAL 


ES on Real Estate i we an = 
erGAG Po aad the Capital of the Compan 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


Ry R,T. McCA TER Urey 
att, Charles Huston, Cann Bailey, Wm. H. Sai v 
we, Geo. Mcreaty, Chas. a: H, Ba 4 Thomas Ipgham, 
Edward hk Macete, Eowecues Lowa oe 





SILKS and VELVETS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Invite attention to a Special 
Showing they will make this 
week of High Noveltiesin Dress 
Silks. The most modern and 
approved Weaves are shown in 
the Orientaland Antique Classic 
Shadings that are now so essen- 
tial for fashionable Costumes. 
Exclusive Styles in Rich Nov- 
elties where combination cos- 
tumes are desired. 

They will also offer 24, 26, and 
28-inch Black Dress Velvets at 
$1.50, $2, and $2.50 per yard; 
the previous price has been $2, 
$3, and $4. 

Orders by mail promptly exe- 
cuted. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 








BAXTER Cc. SWAN. 


ACTURER 0) 
. ,CHURCH, HALL 
| AND >? LODGE. WORK 


School Supplies, &c. 
Write for information to 
244 & 246 South Second St., 
PHILAD’ A, PA., U. 8. A. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction ngearaniess, ,ornosale. Es 
timate given of cost and ommeeve cata- 
logue furnished = a 


A. J. ENE 
No, 36 South 2d 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHL | Whelet Reletor Cx, Bio 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
- ©. A. HART & Co., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


7 wOrEN WIRE FENCING 


Wire Rope Selvage 








licati a 

























SF STB Ee 72. 
> 


=) per rod, 

AB cae ak ant» us oF any dealer in this line of 
HT PAID. Information free. 

Write The MOMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCECO, 

N. Market and Ontario Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


OWwLs® yin | etek ond Hime bret. Best In 








yg LOANS 


SECURED BY gay MORTGAGES. 


Interest to ere 
ino 


DOUBLE THAT O 
GOVERNMENT 
I Pout. oi able Semi-Annuall 
BOND at office or fanko of mortgagee 16 vonsa? 


experience, and Never Lost S*Dollar *. for any 
customer. Best of reference given as to ability, integ- 
rity, and financial standing. If you have money to 
loan, write us for circular and a particolars. Address, 


Lebold, Fisher, & Co., aiirceNE: manene: 


By permission, we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D.D., 
re st pastor, Abilene, Kan.; Rev. M. Valentine,D. - 
ettysburg, Pa.;and Kountze Bros., Bankers,N. Y. City. 


= 





_ | President < ; 
Gznator JOHN J. INGALLS. * oe 
6* Se yw? 
ce Dp wt vb 
THE pe 3 
we or nat A KANSAS. 
ras Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham Natt 
Bank, New. York; send for pamphlet to 
GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 


187 Broadway, New York. 
BRB. M. MANLEY, Gen] Mgr. 





H. E. Batt, Prest. Eo. C. MORRELL, Vice Prest. 
OUR DEBENTURE BONDS AR 
S$ AND AR HIGHER INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
We have — a a sums, to meet the needs of 
d small investors. 


KANSAS INVESTMENTCO. ’ 
PEKA, 


KANSAS. 
An deinen ex planator maples sent free on a 
plica Write for it ad 
Cras. BARCLAY, Gro. C. Mor: ELL, 
305 Chestnut St. 101 Devonshire St., 


*baitadelphia. Pa. Boston, Mass. 





AKE\ Vv I EW, CLAY | COUNTY 


Kingsle Pring rst inane, yt is fer Won corner “Ee 
$100 wi buy a five acre tract for ee grove or truck 
garden. Youcan pay in month] ents of 10 


post office, hem 9 boat and bath 


ate hall. and “2 number of private resi- 
hh rolling land. Pure water: 
health. art = cy map FB at 
all town ro’ enclose 8 
ae oowea "OR > | Box 158, = 
























BUCKEYE 55 aN 


fam Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
’ Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 


Cuimzs anp Peas for CHURCHES. "Se. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Ad 
ANE & fares 


H. Me’ 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md, 











ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual, 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annufty, and Trust Co; 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $1,400,000, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee 
or Committee, and receives and executes trusts of 
every description from the courts, corporations, and 
individuals; also insures lives and grants annuities, 

Interest allowed on money deposits. 

Safes in burglar-proof vault for rent. 

Ample accommodations for the storage of silver 
chests under guarantee. 

Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge, 

EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 

HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President and Treasurer, 

WM. P. HUSTON. Actuary, 

WM. N. ELY, As Sistant Trea 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, “Solicitor. 


MANAGERS: 
Effingham B. Morris, John B. Garrett, 


George Taber, Wm. H. Jenks 

ie -comiy, — Wanamaker, hem, 
urrou eorge Tucker Bisp! 

John A. Brown ot., Wm. H. Gaw 

Wm. Massey, B. Andrews Knight, 


Benj. W. Richards, Samuel B. Brown. 


$500 “Fins 8% 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
_ 8° INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 
we 


‘We only handle bonds that are well 
secured; and guarantee the prompt 
payment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
Rmansas City, Mo. 


INVEST YOUR MONEY, 


We receive amounts ranging from $500.00 to $10,000.06 
to invest in St. Paul real estate—either in roy mort- 
gages paying 7% or 8%, or we will invest the money 
in good property, dividing the net profits CS nen 
Have 1 invested large and small amounts in this man- 
ner for parties in Philadelphia, and it has paid them 
_———s y. 

meg we can giveasreference, Correspom 
édettad icited 


BACON & COLEMAN, | 
313 Jackson St., St. Paul., Minn. 


AeA COL AN 
GE. Tipu PANY 

PLS KANSAS CITY, MO. Ce 

‘Bala Ad Capital, - $1,090,000.00 
OFFERS GUARANTEED | REAL ESTATE MORT« 

GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 

SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Séey. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New Yorke 

















ANKING in all Branches, Bonds and 
other 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. 


SAKEANS@sBANK 
ICHICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANSG 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 
SCHOOL, 4 to 7 per cents 


| BONDS. for sale. Send for Bond List. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 
115-117 Monroe St, 56 Devonshire St., 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


HE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 

St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 

in Investment Securities, all guaranteed. 

Assets, October 1, 1887, $1,883,909.72. ‘ Send for full 
information and references. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


30s8and 310 Walnut Sireet, Philadelphia. 





CITY, COUNTY AND 











OHN D. KNOX € CO., 
INVESTMEN 7 T BANKERS, Seta AGENTS 
Negotiators of me NSAS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
See large advertisement next wee 


M°INTOSH & MYGATT, 
Bankers - - - Denver, Celorado. 


Investment securities for non-residents. Particular 
attention given to the investment of Trust Funds. 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WO 
For example of its operation address the Gonpany. 
giving your age. 











THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK 
containing more than two hundred recipes, will’ besent 
to any one who will mention where this advertisement 





ooder. English M ae a 


Stamp for circular. J.L.HaRRIs, 


was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage, to 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, In 





T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 
ansas Loan & Trust Co., 





ENA, HANSAS. 
Paid-up Capitel $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6f . 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the any money that they lose thereby. 


publisher will refund to subscribers 














